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: : ‘Yo describe the former: Take any ordinary variety of fern, in the spring, just at the time when 

Chip Spanish Gypsy Bonnet. the fronds begin to rise from the ground, and evo it upon. a Sahin, you will see that there are 

Tue revers of this white chip hat are bound with bias strips of black gros grain. The trimming | numerous little offsets, all of which are ready to form into new plants. A sharp knife will enable 
consists of black lace two inches wide, a tulle scarf, bows of blue ribbon two inches and three-quar- | you to separate them without injuring the little roots belonging to each crown. These are perfect 
ters wide, and a spray of pink roses and forget-me-nots. Black marceline lining, and strings of | plants, ready to be set into small pots, or into a bed prepared for the purpose. And next we must 





blue gros grain ribbon. give attention to the kind of soil, and study the manner of potting them; for the most healthy 
asi plants may be lost if that part of the business is misunderstood. 

oa y Mix the soil in somewhat the following proportions: one part yellow sandy loam, one part well- 

FERNERIES. : decayed black leaf mould, one part silver sand, and one part old rotted 

N our last number we described the manner of constructing large fern- Nn op aR ce ~ sod with the fibres still there. Have ready a quantity of broken earthen- 

eries. Forsmaller grounds a simple rock bed is made by first depos- ee — . as ware to serve as drainage; and then, having mixed the soil well, pro- 



























iting a heap of coal ashes and bits of broken crockery as a founda- eee, 
tion and for drainage; then, upon these, a good layer of leaf Pr Ss 
mould and sandy loam. Upon this mound begin to rear your . S 
rock-work, placing the stones so as to have good spaces J we@eE€£ 
for soil between them; in the centre the clump or root 
of a tree may be placed to advantage, and delicate 
climbers, or perhaps a balsam apple, planted so as 
toramble over it. When the rocks are placed in 
position, and the interstices well filled in, begin : on the spout of the watering-pot. That will 
transplanting your ferns with great care, lest ; Mth, | ~ N =~ \ water them thoroughly—fronds, roots, and 
the crowns become injured or the roots : Tl WH i BY S SS. \__ all—without the danger of washing the 
broken. Place them also in the positions / : 4 — < ers = roots. This is all the attention they 
best suited to their individual habits, but = / fa : SJ Zz cx will need until about the Ist of Sep- 
always give them a good depth of earth, Py ey OM gS = tember, when they will require to be 
where they can draw up moisture from shifted into larger pots—the roots 
below. Those that are planted high- having by this time quite filled the 


er up will, of course, need more small space allotted them. If 


Se ceed to place in the bottom a layer of the crockery, then a layer of 
the grassy fibre, and then a little of the finer mixed soil. Into 
that lay your fern root, holding it upright with the left 
hand, while with the right you sprinkle in the soil until 
the roots are well covered. . Press down the soil about 
the plant with the fingers until it is firmly fixed, 
and place it in a position to be sheltered from the 
sun, giving it a daily watering with a fine rose 


ff 


A 


frequent watering ii)swimmer, and f you design them for a winter 
a slight protection during the / fernery, they should be brought 
winter. in before there has been a 
In planting ferns of all kinds touch of frost—or, at least, be 

it is well to remember that protected at night by a spread 
they do best in coarse-grained, of hay or straw, that can be 
= sip, = gen oF per- —. in br ss 
aps for seedlings which are Even those which are to 
being started under glass. be left out-of-doors all win- 
A very tasteful addition to ter it is well to water oc- 
the plants of this rock bed casionally, and to keep 
will be a few roots of our them covered with a bed 
common evergreen ivy, of leaves or with a layer 
which will flourish beau- of straw, as by these sim- 
tifully, and cling to the ple means the fronds are 
stones over which it clam- H found to open much ear- 
bers just as upon a wall. | lier than others which 

Another design for a | are left to themselves. 

fernery in a small front- If you are desirous of 
we bpp to build up starting a winter fern- 
a kind of pillar of rock- } case for your parlor, it 
work, formed of old should be prepared and 
bricks or stones, which- planted in July or Au- 
ever may be most conyen- gust at latest, so that the 
ient to obtain, leaving nu- | little roots may become 
merous openings on all | | well established before 
sides, into which the ferns fall. A fern-case may be 
are to be planted, also tra- | made rectangular in form, 
descantia, saxifrage, or any / having glass sides and top, 
other hanging plant, a bunch | and the whole made to set 
of peers" a aa such loosely into a pan several 
as maiden-hair, forming a inches deep, or it may be 
graceful tuft to crown the top. formed of a bell-glass shade 
2 > — png at \ set into — pan—which- 
he bricks will soon become ever may be most convenient 
green and mossy, which will  \ to obtain, but in either case it 
greatly improve the general effect. is important that they fit loose- 
There are also to be had at the ly in their respective pans, as the 
flower and seed stores very elegant expansion of the air underneath 
vases and pillars of terra cotta, in- will be very apt to break them if 
tended for the same purpose, which / tightly held. ‘The pans should be 
will have the double advantage of orna- ae \ WG / about six inches deep, and lined with 
menting the garden in summer, and may we | \C‘* : \ / zinc—the compost prepared by mixing 
be removed into the parlor and placed un- . S zy good garden soil, three parts, silver sand, 
der glass as. a winter arrangement. They one part, charcoal dust, one part, with 
are, of course, more expensive than the coarse crockery bits in the bottom for drainage. 
brick or stone structures of which we first spoke ; This compost, well mixed but not sifted, will 


but for persons who do not need to consider this . \ be the best possible for planting the young ferns, 
question they will be much more desirable and orna- NO N 


Wi Yi 


.D—CWO$S and will suit all kinds that you will be likely to 
mental; and when planted with very choice ferns, Ken: S 
ilworth ivy, lycopodiums, etc., will be beautiful indeed. 

We have a friend who is such a dear lover of ferns that she 
has inclosed a corner on the north side of her house expressly 
as a winter fernery. Here she has arranged her rockery, and dium, scolopendrium, davallia, and woodwardia. Of these family 
planted it with all the hardy and half-hardy varieties of American and Z names of ferns there are many varieties, some natives of this coun- 
British ferns, and here she has a never-failing garden of beauty and green- luda try, and others of England, but most of them are easy of cultivation. 
ness the year round. From the ceiling hang rustic baskets and vases, —— 
formed of cocoa-nut shells pierced with many holes, and wire baskets made 


collect. 
Among those that will be beautiful for this pur- 
pose are the smaller varieties of polypodium, maiden-hair 
(Adiantum), asplenium, athyrium, lycopodium, lastrea, lygo- 


Foi 





of common horse muzzles, all filled with delicate ferns, which have not Curr Sraxish Grrsy Bonner. aad ro 
only covered the tops, but have pushed their crowns through the holes, BUTTERFLY IMPRESSIONS. 
until the whole look like hanging bunches of greens. In the corners are placed vases and pots, HOOSE the brightest specimens, perfect and uninjured by catching. If alive, a drop of alcohol 


planted with all sorts of shade-loving things: begonias, ivy, and many varieties of lycopodium, will cause death very speedily. ‘Then clip off the wings, and lay them on clean paper in the nat- 
While up the sides creeps the lovely climbing fern, with its pedate leaves so delicately veined, and its | ural position, leaving the proper space between for the body. Now spread a coat of clean gum water 
wreaths of spores, or seeds, from which you may possibly propagate the plant—though this is a very | on another piece of paper, and laying it over them, press slightly on the wings so that they will ad- 
difficult and uncertain method, except in the hands of experts. here. ‘The body is to be drawn and painted between these wings. The wings themselves may be 

According to the best authorities, there are two methods of increasing and propagating the dif- | left on the paper, or, if laid face downward, may be removed before they are tight, and the distinct 
ferent species of ferns—by dividing the roots, and by seeds, or spores, as the fern seeds are called. | impression will remain, with all the fine down and velvety marks, impossible for any painting to imitate. 
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WAITING. 


Tae first glad day of summer saw our parting; 
Our hopes were vague, our words were very few; 

I marmured—from your passionate hold upstarting— 
“TI wait for you!” 

Ah! I was young; the world was all before me; 
My love should make life beautiful and true. 


I said, when pains came o’er me, 
“There is so much to do!” 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


The summer waned, and anguish fell upon me, 
Such heavy loss as wears the strength away; 
And for a time its greatness seemed to stun me, 

And so I lay 
Weak and bewildered, with one wish forever 
Haunting my nights and shadowing my days— 
That I might fall upon your breast, ah! never 
My head therefrom to raise. 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


A homesick child, lost in the dreary gloaming— 
Such lone estate is haply like to mine; 
My eyes are weary waiting for your coming, 
My sun is slow to shine! 
Do you remember, dear, that charméd season 
When your strong arm upheld my faltering feet; 
When life was set to rhyme unchilled by reason, 
And oh, so wondrous sweet ? 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


The red-leaved glories of the ripening autumn, 
Sun-diamonds flashing on a dimpling sea, 
These pleased me once; these now! cast no thought on: 
You are away from me! 
And I am very weary of this sorrow. 
Where are you, oh, my best-belovéd friend ? 
And must I ask to-morrow and to-morrow ? 
And what shall be the end? 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


I know too well, unless some cheering token 
Comes o'er the sea. I am not less than brave; 
But Want and Doubt and Toil, uncheered, unbroken, 

Lead swiftly to the grave. 
Yet you are dearer far to me than heaven, 
And while you live I feel I can not die: 
Pray the dear God will smooth what is uneven, 
And bring you by-and-by! 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


I live my life as you would have me live it 
If you were here, and earth were glorified ; 
For you will turn again—I do believe it— 
And seek my side. 
When you come back you'll find me worthier loving— 
Pain and Endeavor keep us pure and true— 
And oh! remember in your farthest roving, 
I wait for you! 
Come home! dearest, come home! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, JUNE 28, 1873. 








&@ WirsH the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 





Yar Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of 
a rich variety of Ladies’ Riding-Habits, Garden 
fats, Lingerie, etc. ; Boys’ and Girls’ Suits and 
Wrappings ; Sofa-Pillows ; Collars, Cuffs, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc, etc.; with many other 
choice attractions. 





A MITIGATION OF STEP- 
MOTHERHOOD. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


O the general truth that the marriage of 
two people concerns only themselves 
there is a single exception. When either 
has, by a previous marriage, children who 
have arrived at the age of discretion, and 
who are not established in separate fami- 
lies, the marriage should not take place 
without their consent. Any one may make 
a marriage which shall be disgraceful to his 
parents and his brothers and sisters. But 
while this is very provoking, and justifies his 
family in withdrawing from his association, 
should that be the wisest course, it is of a 
different sort from the folly and perversity 
which involves children in trouble. A man’s 
duty to his father is of a far less intimate 
kind than his duty to his children. More- 
over, though he makes a match displeasing 
to his father, it very much less affects that 
father’s daily life. He takes the objection- 
able wife to his own house. His father and 
mother need never meet her. It is but an 
outside matter, a mere affection of reputa- 
tion, a vexation by proxy. But to his chil- 
dren it is a sore evil, and of long and daily 
and hourly continuance. I have seen the 
father of a respectable family live for years 
happily in his widowed home. His daugh- 
ters, under the loving hand of an accom- 
plished relative, grew up every thing that a 
father’s heart could wish. And that father, 
tempted by the devil, and aided and abetted 
thereby, suddenly became enamored of a 
fierce, unprincipled, powerful woman, who 
speedily set his house by the ears, drove his 
daughters out of it, and himself into crime 
and woe which will not end with his life. 
Daughters may be foolish, and prejudiced 





against step-mothers in general, and a step- 
mother in particular; but they are daugh- 
ters, existing by and for his will and pleas- 
ure, and not their own, and he should be 
lenient even to their folly, and heedful even 
of their prejudice. He has no right to in- 
troduce discord into their home and unhap- 
piness into their life in the shape of a woman 
who is not needed, and whom he would 
bring not for their good, but for his own. 
The first time he had a right to consult him- 
self, but this time his children should be 
consulted, and if they may not have the full 
appointing power, they at least should have 
the right of veto. If they are more than 
properly and naturally reluctant, if they are 
unreasonable and selfish, he is the right one 
to bear the penalty, for he should have 
brought them up better. If he has suc- 
ceeded so ill with the children of one mar- 
riage, it is of very little consequence that he 
is prevented from making another. 

In all cases of discord in these foreign al- 
liances the sympathy of society, both in and 
out of fairy stories, is with the children and 
against the mother ; and this is well, though 
it works harshly sometimes. But it. should 
always be remembered that the children are 
the helpless, the ignorant, the passive party, 
while the woman is a mature and free 
agent. The little children are simply hand- 
ed over to a stranger and an alien—and I 
refer now only to the families of little chil- 
dren who are not old enough to make as- 
sent or dissent intelligently. If a woman 
allies herself to a family of grown children 
without their cordial welcome, she deserves 
all the trouble she encounters. But even 
where there are little ones, she is not alittle 
one, and the sympathy of society is justly 
with the weak and not with the strong. 
Nor is the tenderness, the humanity, of wom- 
an so overpoweringly predominant in this 
relation as to make the prejudice against it 
wholly a prejudice. While we have all seen 
many who discharged its duties with fidel- 
ity and warm affection, and who were be- 
loved and honored as they deserved, it is 
not to the credit of woman that so many 
have but an indifferent success. If there is 
any thing which would enlist all the pity 
and indulgence of a feeling heart, it is the 
little children from whom a mother has 


been torn away. If, in addition to this, a 


woman loves their father, how is it possible 
that she should not have in them a quick 
vital interest, should not be instinctively 
and jealously alive to their comfort, their 
welfare, their - happiness? Suppose the 
children are very trying, peevish, imperious, 
quarrelsome, or even false? Still they are 
the children of her husband, his body and 
soul, and though she can not have for them 
the very mother’s love, it would seem that 
her love for him ‘should overshadow and 
embrace all that are his. ‘ Sometimes it is an 
aunt, or a sister, or a cousin who feeds the 
flames of revolt in the younger members. 
In that case let the step-mother ruthlessly 
and promptly trample aunt, sister, and cous- 
in under foot. A bad woman will do it for 
the sake of abusing her step-children with 
impunity. Shall a good woman hesitate to 
do it for the sake of training them to har- 
mony and amiability and virtue and grace ? 
Whoever comes between a woman and her 
husband or her children should be sacrificed. 
If she can not be converted, she should be 
banished. And when a woman has the 
whole field to herself, with all the sway 
which love gives her over her husband, and 
which superiority of education, position, 
and wisdom gives her over the children, it 
would seem as if a heart of ordinary sensi- 
bility and a head of ordinary sense might 
conquer even their prejudice, secure their 
allegiance, and command the situation. 

But the situation is no joke, nor is any 
foolish talking or jesting convenient con- 
cerning it. There is much badinage about 
marriage and its preliminaries which is not 
too delicate or too seemly ; but in the hey- 
day of life, when the young man and maid- 
en have not yet passed out of their frolic- 
some and buoyant youth, or eaten of the 
tree of the knowledge of gqod and evil, much 
may be pardoned, much condoned, and much 
may even be allowed to foam and sparkle 
away in merry banter. But I know noth- 
ing more undignified, indecorous, I may say 
indecent and repulsive, than for the husband 
of a dead wife or the wife of a dead husband 
to be indulging in joke and repartee and 
trivial talk about prospective or possible 
match-making. Thoughtless friends will 
sometimes do it, but the iron is not sup- 
posed to have entered into their souls. The 
surviving partner of a sundered marriage is 
in truth what the old grave-stones grimly 
record—a relict. Never do I hear them 
speaking lightky of fresh ties but I see a 
dead face, white and fixed, a stark form 
cold under the coffin-lid. This is a silent 
partner, who may not be consulted, but who 
can not be forgotten, and whose shadowy 
presence should banish frivolity. I say not 
that the second marriage may not be as real 
as the first, may not even be more real, more 





complete, the only perfect union. But even 


so, the way to it lay through the gates of. 


the grave, which silence and reverence be- 
seem. 





FAMILY COOKING. 
By PIERRE BLOT.—V. 


OMATO SOUP.—For this excellent soup 
the proportions are, seven or eight mid- 
dling-sized tomatoes, three pints of broth, 
four or five stalks of parsley, two of thyme, 
salt, pepper, a tea-spoonful of pepper-corns, 
a bay leaf, two onions, three cloves, and 
three or four cloves of garlic, a quarter of 
a pound of rice, a table-spoonful of butter, 
one ounce of sugar, three slices of bread. 
The tomatoes are put in boiling water for 
a few seconds, taken off and dropped into 
cold water, and then skinned. They are 
put in a saucepan, and set on a moderate fire 
with the broth, parsley, salt, pepper, and the 
following spices tied in a linen rag: thyme, 
pepper-corns, bay leaf, onions, and cloves. 
When cooked, the whole is turned into a 
colander (with the exception vot the spices 
in the rag) and forced through with a potato- 
masher, except the tomato seeds; then the 
strained juice and pulp are mixed with the 
Tice; after it has been boiled the butter and 
sugar are added. The whole is simmered for 
about half an hour, and turned into the soup 
dish. While it is simmering the slices of 
bread are cut in dice and fried with a little 
butter, and put in the soup tureen before 
turning the mixture therein. Cover it for 
two minutes, and serve. 

Lobster Soup, or Bisque.—This makes an 
excellent soup. The proportions are, two 
three-pound lobsters, three ounces of butter, 
two quarts of broth, and eight ounces of 
bread. Boil the lobsters as we directed in a 
preceding number, and after having removed 
the dark bluish vein and the stomach, cut 
the head off about half an inch back of the 
eyes; put the flesh of the tail aside, and 
pound the rest well—shell, small and large 
claws, and all that is in the body shell. It 
is then put in a saucepan with the butter, 
and stirred until the butter is melted; then 
a quart of broth is added, and the whole 
simmered for about fifteen minutes. The 
mixture is turned into a strainer, all the 
liquid is pressed out of it, and is set back 
on the fire with the toasted bread for a few 
minutes. The whole is then turned into a 
colander, and forced through with a potato- 
masher. About another quart of broth is 
added, a few minutes’ boiling are given, and 
it is ready to use. Put in the soup tureen 
some bread cut in dice and fried in butter, 
and also the coral part of the lobster, chopped, 
and about a quarter of a pound of the flesh 
of the lobsters, also cut in dice. Turn the 
above mixture on the whole, and serve. 
What is left of the flesh is made into lob- 
ster-salad. 

Sauces.—The majority of sauces are all 
commenced in the same way. When the 
butter and flour are thoroughly mixed and 
cooked as explained in a preceding number, 
the sauce is more than half made; the rest 
of the work is comparatively easy. The 
most inexpenienced housekeeper will be able 
to make almost any sauce after two or three 
experiments. 

White Sauce—The proportions for this 
sauce are, two ounces of butter, one table- 
spoonful of flour, a yolk of egg, salt, and 
white pepper. A white sauce is the basis 
of several others, as will be seen below. It 
is made in this way: When the flour is 
cooked, as directed, with the butter, and as 
soon as it turns yellowish, pout into the pan 
about a pint of boiling water, little by lit- 
tle, stirring briskly the while with a wooden 
spoon; take from the fire when it is getting 
thick; beat a yolk of egg with half a table- 
spoonful of cold water, put it into the pan 
with salt and white pepper, mix it well with 
the rest, and you have an excellent sauce. 
A little grated nutmeg and vinegar, or lem- 
on juice, are added, if liked. Lemon juice 
is better than vinegar when the sauce is 
used with fish. The cooking of the flour is 
done on a rather sharp fire, which is had by 
removing the cover of the stove or range; 
and by putting the cover back to its place 
a good or moderate fire is obtained, and by 
placing the pan on the corner of the range 
you have a slow fire. 

Béchamel Sauce is made exactly like a white 
sauce, with the exception that milk is used 
instead of water. 

Cream Sauce.—This is also made like a 
white sauce, with the exception that cream 
is used instead of water. 

Blonde Sauce.—Broth is used for this sauce 
instead of water, and the rest of the process 
is the same as for a white sauce. 

Lobster Sauce.—Add two or three table- 
spoonfuls of the flesh of boiled lobster, 
chopped, to a white sauce. 

Shrimp Sauce.—Boil and clean a quart of 
shrimps, remove the shells, chop the flesh, 
and add it to a white sauce. 

Oyster Sauce.—Blanch a pint or so of oys- 
ters, mix them with a white sauce, add lem- 





on juice to suit the taste, and the sauce is 
made. 

Mussel. Sauce.—When the mussels are boil- 
ed and thoroughly cleaned, chop about a 
pint of them, «nd mix with a white sauce, 
adding lemon juice to taste. 

Caper Sauce-——When the white sauce is 
made, add to it one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls of capers, either whole or chopped. 

Celery Sauce.—Blanch a few stalks of cel- 
ery, chop them rather fine, and add them to 
a white sauce, giving just one boil after the 
celery is in. 

Cucumber Sauce.—Chop fine a table-spoon- 
ful of pickled cucumbers, mix them with a 
white sauce, give one boil, and it is ready. 

gg Sauce.—Chop two or more hard-boiled 
eggs, mix them with a white sauce, and.serve. 

Mushroom Sauce.—It is made with either 
fresh or preserved mushrooms. A table- 
spoonful or more is chopped and mixed with 
a white sauce; then boil for half a minute, 
and it is done. 

Truffle Sauce.—Made like the above, using 
truffles instead of mushrooms. 

Fines Herbes Sauce.—This sauce is made 
with parsley and chives, or parsley and shal- 
lots; but if neither chives nor shallots can 
be had, as is often the case in the country, 
it is made with parsley and onions. A table- 
spoonful (more or less, according to taste) 
of both is chopped rather fine and mixed 
with a white sauce. They are used raw, 
and as much of the one as of the other. 
When mixed with the sauce, give two min- 
utes’ boiling, stirring the while, and the 
sauce is made. 

Maitre @ Hotel Sauce.—This name is given 
to the mixture used with broiled fish or 
broiled meat, and is composed of butter, 
chopped parsley, and lemon juice when for 
fish, but vinegar instead of lemon juice may 
be used when it is to be served with meat. 

Beurre Noir, or Brown Butter.—This is used 
with fish, calf’s brains, etc., and is made 
thus: Two ounces of butter are set on a 
brisk fire in a frying-pan, and fried until 
of a dark brown color, then two or three 
stalks of parsley are dropped in, and fried 
a few seconds only, and then taken off by 
means of a skimmer. The butter is put 
away ina bowl. Half a pint of vinegar is 
boiled in the same pan for two or three min- 
utes, with a pinch of pepper, and turned 
over the butter. The whole is heated when 
wanted, and turned over the fish, etc. 

Veal.—We have explained before how to 
select veal, and described the pieces best 
suited for roasting, stewing, etc. In what- 
ever way veal is cooked it should always be 
overdone. A fricandeau of veal is an excel- 
lent dish. Amateurs of veal are delighted 
when the veal season comes. We do not 
think that the reason why a fricandeau is 
so much relished (although it really deserves 
it) is because it has been devised by a king 
(Charles IX. of France), for we have seen 
many a person with honest and strong re- 
publican proclivities do the same justice to 
a fricandeau as the most royally inclined 
individual could do. Sorrel makes its ap- 
pearance at the same time with veal. Hav- 
ing been kept under glass, or under salt 
hay or manure, during the winter, it begins 
to grow as soon as the first rays of the spring 
sun strike upon it. 

Composition of a fricandeau: A piece cut 
across the leg of veal about six-eighths of 
an inch thick (such a piece weighs from two 
to three and a half pounds, according to the 
size of the calf), a quarter of a pound of salt 
pork for three pounds of veal, two quarts 
of sorrel, three ounces of butter, half a pint 
of broth, three or four stalks of parsley, 
two of thyme, one onion and one carrot, 
both sliced, a tea-spoonful of pepper-corns, 
and a bay leaf. 

Process: Procure a larding needle, the 
same size as used for birds, and which can 
be had for twenty-five or thirty cents from 
any house-furnishing store; cut the salt 
pork in slices first, then in square fillets, of 
a size to fit the needle, and about two inches 
long; lard one side of the piece of veal thus: 
The meat is held in the left hand, then the 
needle is run through the meat for a length 
of about one inch and two-eighths of an inch 
deep, commencing near the edge of no mat- 
ter what side, and running it toward the 
centre; when the needle is thus planted, in- 
sert a fillet of salt pork into it, then pull the 
needle off so that the fillet stays inside of 
the meat, both ends of it sticking out. Re- 
peat that process until the whole side of the 
piece of veal be covered with the fillets, 
which should be about two-eighths of an 
inch apart. Spread two ounces of butter 
on the bottom of a saucepan, put all the 
seasonings described above over the butter, 
and the piece of ‘veal over the seasonings, 
the larded side up, add the broth, and set 
on a pretty good fire, the pan being covered. 
Baste now and then with the juice from the 
bottom of the pan. It will take from two 
to three hours to cook, according to'size and 
quality. When done it is placed on a dish 
on which there is a purée of sorrel or spinach, 
the gravy poured over it through a strainer. 
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If there is not gravy enough, a little broth 
should be added to the seasonings when the 
meat is taken off, one boil given, and it is 
ready. The sorrel or spinach may be served 
either under the meat or on a separate dish. 
When boiled, the sorrel or spinach is chopped, 
put back on the fire, with a little butter, and 
stirred for a few minutes; then a little of 
the gravy is added, stirred into it for one 
minute, and the purée is ready. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ROUND JOSEPHINE WAISTS. 


"an round Josephine waist for high-necked 
dresses is the next change that looms up and 
threatens to bring the now popular basques into 
disfavor. The Bazar announced last fall that 
these waists were in vogue abroad for low even- 
ing dresses, and already leading modistes are 
making them for day costumes. ‘The Josephine 
waist is perfectly plain, with high shoulder seams, 
two darts in front, side forms behind, and is cut 
off evenly around the waist, and worn with a 
broad belt, often three inches wide. A high ruff 
and close coat sleeves finish the simple and taste- 
ful corsage. When this waist is worn with an 
over-skirt, and belted, it has precisely the effect 
of a close-fitting polonaise; the same effect is 
also produced with a basque and over-skirt by 
concealing the basque beneath the over-skirt, and 
wearing a belt. This fashion is adopted by many 
ladies who are loath to relinquish the jaunty 
basque, and who are not sure that the round 
waist will be revived. 


POINTED WAISTS. 


Besides this round waist, pointed waists are 
also in vogue abroad for high corsages, and many 
newly imported dresses have a deep point in 
front, with round straight back. This style is 
very handsome for dinner dresses of silk and oth- 
er heavy fabrics made with high Medici fraises. 
The chatelaine bodice, rounding over the hips, 
is gradually coming into use. 


PRINCESSE DRESSES. 


The most stately dresses of the season are the 
princesse, or, as they are promiscuously called, 
the empress and duchesse dresses. ‘These were 
originally made with the waist and skirt in one; 
but the fashion that has been most successful has 
the back in long entire breadths from shoulder 
to foot, while the plain front is relieved by a 
basque falling just below the waist, and conceal- 
ing a belt, to which the front of the skirt is at- 
tached. Worth revived this fashion, which is 
merely an improvement and elaboration of the 
simple Gabrielle. Pingat and other rival Pa- 
risian dress-makers have adopted it successfully, 
but some princesse dresses made here without 
proper models have been failures. The Bazar 
gave an illustration of this dress during the win- 
ter. Readers who have kept a file of last year’s 
Bazar will find the dress we have described in 
No. 49, Vol. V. Sometimes the skirt is worn 
flowing in the house, and draped over a shorter 
skirt for the street. Other models have the back 
breadths cut like a Marguerite polonaise, with 
each width draped in long points, and sewed into 
the seams of an under-skirt. 


COLORED GRENADINES, 


For colored grenadines for carriage and wa- 
tering-place dresses the close silken fabric, as 
smooth and lustrous as Chambéry gauze, is pre- 
ferred to the open square meshes that are used 
in black. A still thicker stripe, over an inch 
wide, of the same shade, is a fayorite pattern for 
these, while others have the lace stripe or polka 
dots, or else the clouded damask figures that 
came into vogue last season. Two colors ap- 
pear in these dresses; the silk lining or under- 
dress is in pretty contrasting color. Silk guipure 
lace of the same shade as the grenadine is placed 
among the flounces and as edging for ruffles. A 
description of a Parisian dress of this kind will 
give the best idea of it. It is composed of mauve 
silk with French gray striped grenadine and gray 
guipure lace. The demi-train is mauve silk. 
The front breadth of silk has three large loose- 
looped bows down the middle, while across the 
foot are two gray grenadine flounces, bias, gath- 
ered, with puffed heading and gray lace on the 
edges. These flounces extend around the skirt, 
and above them in the back breadths are three 
straight flounces almost covered with ruffles of 
bias grenadine. These reach to the belt. The 
over-skirt of grenadine, edged with a ruffle and 
lace, falls open from the belt in front in points 
on the sides, and is rounded up to the belt be- 
hind, and the space left on the tournure is cov- 
ered by two wide fringed sashes of mauve silk, 
doubled and hanging plainly without loops. The 
basque, of simplest shape, is of mauve silk cov- 
ered with grenadine and edged with a piping 
fold. The neck is cut square and low in front, 
and the grenadine slopes away, leaving a vest of 
mauve silk. Valenciennes frills inside ruffles of 
grenadine trim the neck and half-flowing sleeves. 


BLACK GRENADINE WITH COLOR. 7 


Black grenadines associated with colored silk 
are worn for afternoon and evening dresses at 
small entertainments, but are too gay for the 
street. A pretty dress for a brunette is a basque 
of palest pink silk, with sleeves of black grena- 
dine, and a high black grenadine ruff showing a 
pink lining. The skirt has alternate pink silk 
and black grenadine ruffles, and a black sash 
with pink lining. A less conspicuous dress is of 
black grenadine with pale blue silk vest, blue 
sash, and a slight piping of blue in the hem of 
all the flounces. A remarkable dress from Pin- 
gat’s is of serpent-colored (yellow-green) silk, 
with flounces and over-skirt of black grenadine, 

_ and a basque of the light silk covered with black 








grenadine. Up the front and around the neck 
are doubled silk ruffs curved outward and held 
in place by wire, while a still higher frill of lace 
surrounds the neck. 


SOLID BLACK GRENADINES. 


For the street, for church, and for visiting, 
solid black grenadines with thick stripes make 
the favorite costume of the summer. Dotted 
and damask black grenadines are also stylishly 
worn, but in order to be effective, they require to 
be handsomely made and very much trimmed. 
Plain silk grenadine side pleatings made straight 
and very narrow are used for trimming striped 
and figured grenadine flounces. Insertions of 
guipure and yak lace with edges to match are 
also much used, but the most perfect garniture 
of all is narrow thread lace ruffles very fully gath- 
ered and a heading of jet galloon, which is finest 
jet beads sewed on lace. 

The belted polonaise is the garment preferred 
for street suits of grenadine. It is made slight- 
ly full, with waist and sleeves lined with silk, 
and is trimmed with elaborate rows of lace in 
front, and crocheted buttons in which jet is in- 
troduced. A high fraise and sash complete the 
garment. Square cuffs and large pockets are 
seen on some, but are scarcely appropriate for 
these thin dressy fabrics. Another style of gren- 
adine polonaise very much admired has a long 
square vest of silk, or else moiré antique; the 
sides are long and deeply pointed, while the back 
is caught up under a sash. A bias puff of gren- 
adine with a narrow ruffle on each side is used 
for trimming these. A narrow edge of lace adds 
much to the light and pretty effect of the puff ; 
for this purpose many imported dresses have the 
French imitation thread lace. The high ruff of 
grenadine, silk, or black lace worn outside of a 
white lace fraise is obligatory to complete its 
perfect style. The skirts worn with these polo- 
naises are of black silk, trimmed with grenadine 
puffs and flounces. Skirts of grenadine are sel- 
dom seen, and in many cases the flounces are 
also of silk instead of grenadine; such silk skirts 
are thus rendered useful for wearing with various 
polonaises. Bias striped flounces, edged with 
straight side pleatings and headed by puffs, are 
the most fashionable skirt trimmings. Another 
pretty fashion is to cover the three silk front 
breadths with five or seven loose lengthwise puffs 
that widen gradually toward the flounce at the 
foot ; the back breadths are then flounced. Very 
pretty skirts also have clusters of lapping nar- 
row flounces, three in a group, with a ruffle of 
thread lace between each cluster. Striped silk 
grenadines of excellent quality and three-quar- 
ters wide may be bought for $1 25 a yard; 
cheaper grades are apt to turn brown by wearing, 
and the mixed cotton and wool grenadines are 
not worth the expense of making. ‘The hand- 
somest grenadines shown have thick watered 
stripes over an inch wide, and cost $3 50 a yard. 
Narrower stripes are not now the first choice, 
though they make up very prettily. Ready-made 
polonaises of the grenadine that is sold for $1 25 
a yard, trimmed with a very little yak lace, cost 
$40. Handsome grenadine suits cost from $75 
to $125. 


GRENADINE HOUSE DRESSES, 


House dresses of grenadine are made with a 
basque and over-skirt, or else the newer round 
Josephine waist. ‘The basque is lined through- 
out with thick silk, and requires no inner lining; 
its edge is simply finished with a piping of silk ; 
the postilion pleats behind are pressed flatly their 
whole length, precisely like those in riding-habits, 
and held down by two rows of buttons. Leads 
are put in the postilion to add to its weight and 
keep it in place. Although the edge of the 
basque is very plain, the bosom and shoulders 
have an elaborate ruff and puff of the grenadine, 
beginning at the waist in front and extending 
up around the back of the neck. Valenciennes 
lace is placed up the front, and another row 
stands in full pleats around the neck. ‘The coat 
sleeves have double frills of grenadine and lace, 
and the basque is completed by bows of watered 
silk in the front and back, and also on the sleeves. 
Black silk sashes with colored silk facings are 
very stylish with all black grenadines. Sashes 
grow wider continually, and are finished by 
fringe tied and knotted on the edges. 

Pretty fraises of black silk, lined with pink, 
blue, or buff, and finished by a bow in front, are 
much worn with black and with white dresses. 


WHITE PRINCESSE ROBES. 


White satin jean and piqué dresses for house 
wear are being made in the princesse style. 
They are trimmed up the front breadths with 
the new bands of tucks and hem-stitching, or 
else they are elaborately embroidered. Open- 
worked English embroidery and the closer polka 
dots, vines, and tufted needle-work are the 
trimmings. Very sheer French nansook dress- 
es are also made in this shape, and trimmed 
with box-pleatings of the fabric set on wide 
bands of wash net. A Napoleon blue sash of 
watered ribbon brightens up the dress; bows of 
very pale and very dark blue mixed ribbon are 
placed down the entire front and on the elbows, 


SUMMER EVENING DRESSES. 


Evening dresses for summer balls and hops 
are made of two shades of gossamer tulle, or else 
of tarlatan. For instance, two shades of rose- 
colored tulle appear in one dress. The low Jose- 
phine waist is of the darkest shade, covered with 
lengthwise puffs of lighter rose. The skirt has 
three front breadths covered with lengthwise 
puffs of the two shades alternating. The back 
breadths have five or else seven flounces of 
double tulle lsid in side pleats, and are of alter- 
nating tints. A tulle sash is draped loosely 
about the hips, crossing high on the right side, 
and being caught together low down on the left 
with a cluster of roses of variegated hues—pink, 





red, deep crimson, and pale buff. For a blonde 
is a dress similarly made of tarlatan of palest 
blue with darkest ocean blue. ‘The flounces of 
tarlatan were notched in saw-teeth edges and 
box-pleated. ‘Two parures of flowers were pro- 
vided for this dress; one was clusters of pink 
azaleas, and the other of large white daisies, yel- 
low-centred, and placed in the midst of black 
velvet rosettes. For white muslin and white 
tulle dresses are garlands of convolvuli, mixed 
blue and pink, with embrowned leaves. Black 
velvet is fashionably combined with flowers in 
loops, rosettes, and streaming ends. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY ; Miss Switzer ; and Miss GepneY. 





PERSONAL. 


WHEN RALPH WALDO Emerson reached Con- 
cord, on the 27th ult., his fellow-townsmen 
turned out in a body and escorted him to his 
new house, the school-children forming a prom- 
inent feature of the procession. Mr. EMERSON, 
in his characteristic way, thanked them for their 
kindness and sympathy at the return of an old 
man and his daughter. 

—Speaking of the Bishop of Winchester 
(‘‘Soapy Sam’’), a London paper says: ‘‘The 
amount of work this prelate gets through is as- 
tonishing. On Thursday evening he lectured 
at the Southampton Polytechnic, on ‘The Cat- 
acombs of Rome:’ on Good-Friday morning he 
preached at St. Mary’s in that town, of which 
his son is rector; in the afternoon he held a 
confirmation at Twyford, near Winchester; on 
Saturday morning he held a confirmation at 
Gosport, and in the afternoon another at Alver- 
stoke.” Bishop WILBERFORCE is now sixty- 
eight, and has been leading this sort of life ever 
since he entered the episcopate. Like WasHING- 
TON, WESLEY, PALMERSTON, and THIERS, he is a 
great rider, and when traveling through his dio- 
cese his saddle-horse always accompanies him, 
and his clergy are full of tales of his equestrian 
prowess. 

—Mlle. NELLY DE MALAMARRE, who has just 
taken the veil, is the young lady who was at her 
father’s residence during the war, when it was 
occupied by the Prussians. An officer having 
put his arm reund her waist, she seized a knife 
and plunged it into his breast. A report of the 
affair was sent to Prince FREDERICK CHARLES, 
who ordered that no notice should be taken of 
the matter. 

—Dean STANLEY has come to the front, after 
a certain sort, as a woman’s rights man. He re- 
cently preached in London in aid of the Wom- 
an’s Hospital. His text was, ‘‘ Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?’ He thought women 
much better spiritual directors of women ‘than 
the most dextrous priest, saintly confessor, or 
authoritative pontiff’? Healing the sick he re- 
garded as woman’s special mission. He alluded 
to the late Mr. MILL, remarking how the philos- 
ophy of a master mind was touched by rever- 
ence for the woman he had loved. 

—The Empress of Russia, now in Italy for 
the benefit of her health, writes a letter every 
day to the Emperor; but the good woman 
doesn’t send it by mail—not at all. When the 
pleasant communication is finished she hands it 
to a courier, who starts with the packet, and 
delivers it personally into the hands of the Em- 
peror; and eighteen of these messengers are 
constantly on the wing between Italy and St. 
Petersburg. 

—The late James L. Reynotps bequeathed 
$10,000 to the Chicago Association, the interest 
of which is to be used for the maintenance of a 
lady missionary toassist in the benevolent work 
of the association. 

—Miss ELizaBeTH Harrison, one of Britain’s 
good old maids, died recently in Sheffield, and 
left $300,000 to various charities. 

—The ladies of the harem of the King of 
Siam have taken to wearing the European cos- 
tume. No harem in that. 

—The widow of Sir James Epwarp Situ, 
once president of the London Linnean Society, 
recently celebrated her hundredth birthday by 
a dinner at Lowestoft to a hundred of the oldest 
of her acquaintances. They had a fine “ old’’ 
time. 

—The young sister of ADELAIDE PHILLIPs, 
who is now studying in Italy, is likely to prove 
one of the brightest operatic stars America has 
yet had to boast. Her vocal and lyrical powers, 
natural and acquired, are said to be of the high- 
est order. ; 

—EMILY FAITHFULL proposes to publish ear- 
ly in the fall her Dmpressions of America and 
Americans. 

—Dr. CuYLER writes of a member in his church 
who listened to the Gospel from the lips of JoHn 
WESLEY, eighty-four years ago. His name is 
SamvuEL P. TayYtor, and he is now ninety-five 
years of age. 

—Mrs. GROTE, in her biography of the his- 
torian, her husband, mentions a conversation 
she had with some Oxford tutors in 1863 as to 
the influence of Mr. Grote and JoHN STUART 
MILL on English university culture, and repre- 
sents them as conceding that ‘‘GroTe and Mm. 
may be said to have revived the study of the two 
master sciences—history and mental philosophy 
—among the Oxford under-graduates. A new 
current of ideas; new and original modes of in- 
terpreting the past; the light of fresh learning 
cast upon the people of antiquity: such are the 
impulses given by those two great teachers that 
our youth are completely kindled to enthusiasm 
toward both at the present time.” 

—tThe following citizens of Milwaukee com- 
pose the new School Board of that city. Judg- 
ing from their names, we take them to be Yan- 
kees of the purest stripe: HUNDHAUSEN, KUEN- 
ZLE, WASWEILER, ZEIGLER, SCHNURSTEIN, FREI- 
TaG, K6TTING, MEINECKE, RUNCLE, OBERMANN, 
and TRUMPF. 

—Since Mrs. CHARLES KEAN retired from the 
stage she so long adorned she shows her sym- 
pathy for the art by giving aid and suggestions 
to promising beginners. She is just now taking 
interest in a protégée named Miss ANNA BALD- 
win, of whom something clever is expected. 

—A gorgeous figure was cut by Count AN- 
pDrassy, the Hungarian Premier, at the opening 
of the Vienna Exposition, and at the same time 
recalls the fact that twenty-five years ago the 
count was a refugee from the empire, a price set 
upon his head, and exposed to a disgraceful 
death. It was in 1849 that he was executed in 
elligy by Austrian authority, when great num- 





bers of his compeers were banished, or forced 
to remain in exile, or stripped of their estates, 
or beheaded. The constitution of Hungary, 
which dated back a thousand years, was then 
abrogated ; municipal liberties overthrown; mar- 
tial law prevailed. And now ANnprassy, the 
Hungarian, is one of the chief and most honor- 
ed men in the grandest show ever seen in the 
Austrian empire. 

—According to “ Burleigh,” the way in which 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, commenced to preach 
extemporaneously, was this: His congregation, 
—— small, was respectable and wealthy. He 
found new men coming to Brooklyn and draw- 
ing large congregations, and he said that some- 
thing must be the matter with himself if he 
could not draw. He resolved on a new depart- 
ure. He laid off his gown, left his notes on his 
study table, and went at it. The experiment 
more than met his expectations, and he is now 
one of the most effective preachers in the country. 

—The West Point cadets have just run the 
gauntlet of that august body called the Board 
of Visitors, appointed annually by the President 
to look into the affairs of our nascent warriors. 
The main thing at the “‘ Point” is, of course, the 
conduct roll. If a cadet receives more than a 
hundred ‘‘demerits’”’ in six months he is dis- 
missed. The cadet is continually under the eye 
of a superior, who, like his shadow, is always 
with him, and whose business it is to report 
every departure from the requirements of the 
rules. his, in the slang vocabulary of the acad- 
emy, is called “‘skinning.”? A cadet wrote this 
concerning the ‘‘ persecution”’ of his “‘ shadow :”” 

“He sought me out at early dawn, 
While weary nature slept, 
And ‘skinned’ me for my ‘ bedding down,’ 
Because ‘I had not swept,’ 
Because ‘my bowl was not upturned,’ 
For ‘dirt in fire-place ;’ 
Then with his horny finger on 
My mantel tried to trace 
His ugly name, and, with a sneer, 
Said, ‘ Dusty, Mr. Case.’” 
—Mr. BeEcHER has been a growing man in 
oint of salary, as he has deserved to be. From 
he History of Plymouth Church we learn that 
his salary was at first, in 1847, $1500, to be in- 


- creased on the third year to $2000. In 1859 the 


salary was $7000; in 1865, $12,500; in 1870, 
$20,000. The pew rent in 1853 was $11,157; in 
1859, $26,000; in 1868, $48,000; in 1872, $59,000. 
In 1868 a quartette was introduced, whose ag- 

regate salaries, with that of the organist, are 
$7600. The helper—a clergyman who does the 
pastoral work—and the sextons receive $7700, 
making the whole amount of salaries $35,300. 
There are several deaconesses elected annually. 
The number of members increased from 21 in 
1847 to 3300 in 1872. The number of Sunday- 
school pupils was, in 1872, 1319, besides some 
800 connected with mission schools. 

—Mrs. UNDERWOOD, daughter of the late 
REMBRANDT PEALE, has presented to the Mount 
Holly Association, of New Jersey, his painting 
of ‘‘ Washington before Yorktown,” valued at 
$10,000. The frame, eighteen feet in circumfer- 
ence, was made from a black-walnut-tree which 

rew on the homestead of RoBERT Morris, the 

evolutionary financier and bosom friend of 
WASHINGTON. 

—Mr. CHARLES WHITNEY, of Binghamton, who 
has achieved some fame as a reader, has given 
certain acres of land on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna, near that city, upon which to build a 
home for literary and artistic people who may 
become reduced in circumstances by sickness or 
misfortune. The building is to be begun this 
summer. 

—The Marquis de Noailles, the French min- 
ister at Washington, says of M. TurEers: “ He is 
not old. Such men never get old. He had the 
sagacity of a statesman, the prudence of a man 
of experience, the resolute courage of a disci- 

lined soldier, and the ardor of a patriotic 
Frenchman in the greatest trial France has en- 
dured. The man combining these qualities is 
still worthy of the confidence of his country- 
men, and I am misled by my own judgment if 
he is not again called to finish the work he has 
80 auspiciously begun.” 

—The amount subscribed as a testimonial to 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK is $4200, of which Ruskin 
gave $500. The venerable artist also enjoys a 

ension from the government of $475 a year, and 

250 a year from the Royal Academy. 

—The Shah of Persia, who is peregrinating 
about Europe, is forty-four years old, and suc- 
ceeded to the throne when only eighteen years 
ofage. He is absolute ruler within his domin- 
ions, and sole master of the lives and goods of 
all his subjects, both high and low. The whole 
revenue of the country being at their disposal, 
recent sovereigns of Persia have been able to 
amass large fortunes. That of the present Shah 
is said to be $20,000,000. He is handsome in 
person, intelligent, and liberal-minded. . He 
takes an active part in the administration of his 
country, and is most desirous to secure the 
well-being of all classes of his subjects. He is, 
moreover, endowed with a highly cultivated 
mind, is well acquainted with the French lan- 
guage, and takes in several of the leading news- 
papers of Europe. His reign is remarkable for 
the introduction of many striking improve- 
ments—true marks of progress and civilization 
—such as the founding of a royal college for the 
study of all the sciences, the introduction of the 
telegraph, and the construction of the first made 
road in Persia. As a proof of his liberality, it 
may be mentioned that, while adhering strictly 
to the religion of the Koran, and regarded in 
Persia as the vicegerent of the Prophet, he not 
long ago granted to the Nestorian hristians in 
his dominions a site for a church, but also head- 
eda subscription list with a handsome donation 
toward its erection—an example which was 
speedily followed by his own ministers, the 
Russian, Turkish, and French ministers at the 
court of Teheran, and the principal merchants 
of Persia. , 

—The “personal” tenderness between the 
Duke of Edinburgh and the Grand Duchess Ma- 
RIE sprang up at Hesse-Darmstadt, where they 
met a year or two ago; and during Prince AL- 
FRED’S residence at Sorrento, though nominally 
staying at the Tasso, he has been constantly at 
the imperial villa from morning till night. One 
difficulty as.to the marriage has been surmount- 
ed. It was proposed as a condition that the 

Duke should reside a certain period of time ev- 
ery year in Russia, but he refused to bind him- 
self. Besides her fortune of $1,000,000, and an 
allowance from the Emperor of $100,000 a year, 
she will bring to her husband a disposition of 
great sweetness and amiability. 
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Ladies’ Straw Hats, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Atrine Hat. This Leg- 
horn hat has a high sloping crown, 
The broad rolled rim is turned up 
high on both sides, and is 
bound with brown velvet. on 
the outer edge. Wide brown 
velvet ribbon, edged with a 
bias strip of faille of the same 








Fig. 1.—Atrime Har. 


color, is wound around 
the crown, On the 
right side of the hat 
are two fan-shaped 
pieces of brown vel- 
vet lined with silk, to 
which are joined a 
longer loop and two 
hanging ends of brown 
faillee A knot of 
brown faille finishes 
the loop and ends, and 
a tuft of white and col- 
ored feathers is fast- 
ened into the knot. 

Fig. 2.—La Vat- 

LizRE Har. This 
white Neapolitan hat 
has a moderately high 
crown. The rim is 
rather broad, and is 
turned up in front and 
down in the back, and 
forms high revers at 
the sides. The outer 
edge of the rim is bound with gathered 
light blue faille ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide. Around the crown are 
wound a light blue and a dark blue wide faille ribbon, which form 
short and long falling loops and ends in the middle of the back. 
A spray of roses and forget-me-nots trims the hat, and an elastic 
ribbon serves to keep it in place. 

Fig. 3.—Japanese Hat. This open-work straw hat is round 
and very slightly arched. It is lined with purple silk, and is 
trimmed inside on the outer edge with a pinked ruche of the 
same, The trimming consists of a cluster of violets, which are 
arranged in a half wreath around the slightly raised centre, and a 
purple faille ribbon falling in the back. i 

Fig. 4.—Rupens Har. The broad rim of this English straw 
hat is turned up high on the right side. ‘The inner edge is faced 
with velvet ribbon. The trimming consists of a spray of straw- 
berry leaves, flowers, and berries, and a light yellow, silk ribbon 
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Fig. 1.—Restpa Pout pe Sore Dress,—Bacx.—(See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 4.—Ropenxs Har. 


































Fig. 3.—Japangse Hat. 


three inches and a quarter wide, one end of which 
is fastened outside at the right side, and the other 
end in the middle of the back on the inside. 

Fig. 5.—Rapacas Hat. The rim of this black 
Neapolitan hat is turned up in revers as shown Ne 
by the illustration, and covered with black vel- 
vet, at the same time fastening a piping of pink 
gros grain on the upper edge. ‘The trimming 
consists of loops and ends of black gros grain ribbon an inch and 
seven-eighths wide, loops of pink gros grain two inches and a 
half wide, a black tulle scarf trimmed with lace, heron feathers, 
— a spray of pink roses. ‘Two bead agrafes are set on the right 
side. 


Fig. 





ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. - 


ANY garden folk are very fond of. cultivating plants. of this 

class, as many of them. are very grand, stately, and grace- 

ful in their habit of growth ;° others are remarkable:for the great 

beauty and delicacy of their inflorescence; and all are of easy 
cultivation, thriving in any ordinary we]l-manued soil. 

For tbe information of such of our readers'as‘may not yet have 
attempted their cul- 
tivation we append 
notices of some of 
the most desirable 
sorts. Apart from 
their use as garden 
decorations, their 
flower heads make, 
when properly dried, 
very beautiful man- 
tel ornaments, un- 
equaled by any oth- 
er class of plants for 
the elegance and 
airiness of their 
forms. We partic- 
ularly recommend 
them to those whose 
higher artistic cul- 
tivation has taught 
them to’ appreciate 
the beautiful in form 
rather than in color. 

The Gynerium ar- 
genteum, or Pam- 
pas Grass, of South 
America, is the lar- ‘s 
gest grass grown. 
It forms large tufts 
of leaves about three 
feet long, which re- 
curve very grace- 
fully, and are of a 
glaucous. green col- 
or; the flower stems 
are from five to ten 
feet high, furnished 
with leaves for a por- 
tion of their length, 
and terminated by 
silvery, silky, branch- 
ing panicles of flow- 
ers, the panicles be- 
ing from twelve to 
twenty inches in 
length. The plant 
is dicecious—that is, 
some plants produce 
male flowers and 
others female flow- 
ers; the first are 
much less _beauti- 
ful than the latter. 
There are some 
eight or nine varie- 
ties now grown in 
Europe, three of 
which have varie- 
gated leaves, one 
has light rose-col- 
ored, and another 
has pale violet-col- 
ored plumes; but 
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these have not been in- 
troduced into this coun- 
try that we are aware of. 
The plant is not quite 
hardy in this lat- 
itude, and should 
be grown in a 
large tub (a half- 
barrel, for 
stance), 
planted 
should be taken 
up in the au- 
tumn and kept 
in a warm cel- 







in- 
or, if 
out, 
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lar; at the South it 
is quite hardy. 

Erianthus ravenne, 
or Ravenna Grass, is 
a native of Italy. It 
is similar in appear- 
ance to the Pampas 
Grass, differing, how- 
ever, in the form of 
the plumes. It has 
long graceful foli- 
age, throwing up 
flower stems six or 
seven feet high, ter- 
minated by graceful, 
drooping, feathery- 
like plumes from fif- 
teen to eighteen inch- 
es long; these have 
a silky appearance, 
and are of a silvery 
white color. The 
plant is hardy in this 
latitude, but north- 
ward would require 
to be protected with 
leaves. 

Agrostis nebulosa 
is a very beautiful 
annual grass, with 
stems from twelve to 
fifteen inches high, with from five to ten 
whorls of long hair-like branches termi- 
nated by the flowers, the whole forming 
a graceful, airy, feathery panicle. These panicles, cut before the 
seeds are ripe and dried in the shade, can be preserved for a long 
time, and either in their natural state or dyed are used by milli- 
hers and artificial flower makers. 

Briza maxima, or Quaking-Grass, an annual with flower stems 
from twelve to twenty-four inches high, with large calycine scales, 
which form close, flat, rather long, heart-shaped pendent objects, 
with delicate flexible footstalks, that allow them to move with 
the slightest movement of the wind. Another species, B. gracilis, 
is similar to the above, only differing in being dwarfer and more 
delicate in habit. 

Aira pulchella, in some of the seedsmen’s catalogues inserted 
as Agrostis pulchella, This very elegant and graceful grass is an 
annual, growing from eight to ten inches high, producing numer- 
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ous thread-like flower stems terminated by erect, 
delicate, graceful panicles. These being cut, 
and dried in the shade, can be kept for a long 
time, and, like the Agrotis, are used by milliners 
and artificial flower makers. 

Lagurus ovatus, or Hare’s-tail Grass, is a pret- 
ty dwarf-growing species, whose flower stems.are 
terminated by upright soft and velvety heads of 
flowers, which, be- 
ing cut before their 
complete maturity, 
are readily pre- 
served for winter 
bouquets, and are 
also used for the 
coiffures of ladies. 

Panicum capil- Ye 
laire is the Era- / 
grostis elegans, or 
Love - Grass, of 
some of the seeds- 
men. It is an an- 
nual, although it is 
stated in some cat- 
alogues to be a per- 
ennial, It grows {) 
from - eighteen to , : 
twenty inches high, 
and has large pani- 
cles of flowers light- 
ly tinted with rose- 
color on the exte- |,| 
rior. It is not as 
strikingly  orna- 
mental as some of 
the others, but is 
useful for winter 
bouquets. 

Pennisetum lon- 
gistylum is gener- 
ally grown as an 
annual, but at the 
South would be a 
perennial. It is a 
very elegant spe- 
cies, growing from 
eighteen to thirty 
inches high, the 
flower stems pro- 
ducing long, white, 
gracefully curved 
plumes, which are 
very desirable for 
winter bouquets. 
This species re- 
quires a light, rich 
soil, and if the sea- 
son is dry, should 
be well watered. 

Stipa pennata, 
or Feather-Grass, 
is one of the most 
beautiful of all 
grasses. It is a 
perennial, growing 
from eighteen to 
twenty inches high. 
The plumes are 
long, remarkably 
light, and flexible, 
and have a strong 
resemblance to 
marabout feathers, 
and are used by the 
milliners and artifi- 
cial flower makers 
as imitations of 
them. 

Ulalia japonica 
isa perennial hardy 
species from Japan, 
with long varie- 
gated leaves. The 
flower stems are 
from three to four 
feet high, very reed- 
like, and produce 
loose panicles of 
flowers ; these pan- 
icles are hairy and 
erect until dried, 
when they become 
elegantly curled, 
closely resembling 
Ich dien feathers. 
It is a remarkably 
elegant species. 

Hordeum juba- 
tum, or Squirrel- 
tail Grass, is an an- 

nual, growing from 
‘twenty to thirty 
inches high, the 
plumes being from 
four to six inches 
long, sometimes 
straight and some- 
times gracefully 
curved ; the scales 
of the flowers are 
terminated by long 
awns, which are 
green at the base 
and of a light rose- 
color at the sum- 
mit; these awns 
have the appear- 
ance of bristly hairs. 

Festuca glauca 
is a dwarf-growing 
species with up- 
right very glau- 
cous green leaves, This plant is admirably 
adapted for edgings, growing very densely, and 
Not inclined to run or spread. It is of recent in- 
troduction to our gardens, and we believe that 
it will in many cases supersede box edgings. 
It is perfectly hardy, and is a perennial. 

Besides the above-named species, there are 








Fig. 1.—Bive Fourarp Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


others of comparatively recent introduction to 
be found in the catalogues, some of which may 
be worth growing; the above selection, however, 
includes the most striking or picturesque species. 
Closely allied to the grasses are some species of 
Bamboo, which stand our winters here with but 
slight protection, as Bumbusa metake and B. for- 
tunti variegata. Arundo donax variegata is a 


Fig. 2.—Ottve Fattie 
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hardy, reed-like plant, with variegated leaves, 
growing four to five feet high. Gymnothrizx 
latifolia is also a reed-like plant, growing seven 
to ten feet high, with long recurved leaves. It 
is not hardy at the North, and should, there- 
fore, be kept in a warm cellar in the winter 
season, 


' Fig. 3.—Brack Sink AND Ecru 


Ladies’ House Dresses, Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 4.—B.ive Foutarp Dress. This 
dress is made of blue foulard, and is trimmed 
with a revers collar and folds and bows of a dark- 
er shade of foulard. Pleated Swiss muslin collar 
and sleeves. 


Fig. 2.—Ottve Farts Dress. This dress 
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Poncee Dress. 
HOUSE DRESSES. 


is made of olive faille, and consists of a double 
skirt and basque-waist, trimmed with olive vel- 
vet folds corded with satin, a rosette and ends 
of similar velvet, and knotted silk fringe. Pleat- 
ed Swiss muslin and lace collar and sleeves. 
Fig. 3.—Btack Sirk anp Ecru PonGEE 
Dress. Black silk skirt, trimmed with side- 


Fig. 4.—Bivure Fourarp Dress. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 


pleated ruffles of the material. Over-skirt and 
basque-waist of écru pongee. The over-skirt is 
trimmed with box-pleated ruffles of the material, 
écru lace, and black velvet folds. Similar folds 
trim the waist. Pleated Swiss muslin and lace 
collar and sleeves. Black velvet :\ecklace with 
coral and gold medallion. Hair rol.ed back from 
the forehead, and arranged in puffs and curls. 


Réséda Poult 
de Soie Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
page 404. 

Tus dress is 
made of dark and 
light réséda_ poult 
de svie. The skirt 
of the darker shade 
is trimmed in front 
with pleated ruffles 
and bows of the 
same, and in the 
back with overlap- 
ping folds of moiré 
of the same color. 
The polonaise is of 
light poult de soie ; 
the trimming con- 
sists of folds, revers, 
and bows of moiré. 
The vest fronts are 
of the darker poult 
de soie. 





Mexican and 

Polish Debtors. 
In Mexico, as in 
Poland, debt hangs 
heavily around the 
necks of men and 
women from infan- 
cy to senectitude. 
A Polish peasant is 
soon too deep in the 
books of the Jewish 
brandy-seller to call 
his soul, or his 
scythe, or any thing 
else, his own. He 
must drink—and in- 
deed he is frequent- 
ly but too willing to 
adopt the bibulous 
method of concilia- 
tion—that he may 
keep in the good 
graces of a creditor 
who could pounce 
at any moment upon 
the lean cows that 
draw his wooden 
plow, and the half- 
tamed horses which 
he harnesses to his 
wicker- work wag- 
on. So he swal- 
lows the fiery poison 
in increasing doses, 
until, by the time 
his hair grows griz- 
zled, he may be 
said to have solved 
the vexed question, 
whether or no alco- 
hol be food, by sub- 
sisting as much on 
brandy as on bread. 
In Mexico a peon 
of the pure or mixed 
Indian blood is nev- 
er out of debt. His 
very christening 
feast, with the 
priest’s fees, the 
rare treat of roast 
mutton and tawny 
wine, the pulque 
and the sweetmeats, 
the painted candles, 
the gun-firing and 
bell-ringing and dan- 
cing on the green to 
gypsy music, sits 
weightily on a lad’s 
shoulders as_ he 
stands on the thresh- 
wi j old of manly life. 
K, His old father—for 
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who work 
age fast under the 
hot sun and in the 
thin air of the high 
table-lands of Ana- 
huac—has_ never 
been able to pay the 
whole bill for that 
ceremony. The son 
wishes to marry, 
and that entails an- 
other -festival, with 
fresh dues to the 
Church, and a new 
merry-making. My 
very good sefior, the 
owner of the big es- 
tate on which son 
and father work, 
will graciously ad- 
vance some dollars 
to young Pedro if he will but take upon himself 
the residue of the unsettled claims on old An- 
tonio. The cura of the parish will give the 
young couple his blessing on trust, and will wait 
to be paid by installments. Pedro, a simple, 
patient beast of burden, accepts the proposal 
with the meekness of his race, mortgages his la- 
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bor, and thenceforth is always toiling, always in 
arrear, his pittance of wages constantly antici- 
pated, and he himself for life chained to the soil, 


and only nominally a free man. 





WAITING FOR YOU, JOCK. 
WInTer’s agoing ; 
The streams are a-flowing ; 
The May-flowers blowing 
Will soon be in view. 
But all things seem faded, 
For my heart it is jaded, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you: 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


As soon as the day’s done, 
My thoughts to the West run; 
I envy the red sun, 
That sinks from my view. 
On you it’s a-shining, 
While here I am pining, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you: 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


I sigh when the day beams; 
The pitiful night seems 
To cheer me with sweet dreams, 
That bear me to you. 
Each morn as you flee me, 
The fading stars see me, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you: 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


Go, robin, fly to him; 
Sing ever nigh to him; 
Summer winds, sigh to him; 
Bid him be true! 
Where he sleeps on the prairies, 
Oh, whisper, kind fairies, 
** Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you! 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you!” 











LADY ANNA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “‘ Barchester Towers,” ““The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “Orley Farm,” “ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XV. 
WHARFEDALE, 


Tue visit to Wharfedale was fixed for Mon- 
day and Tuesday, and on the Monday morning 
they started, after an early breakfast. ‘The party 
consisted of Aunt Jane, Aunt Julia, Lady Anna, 
Minnie, and Mr. Cross, one of the rector’s cu- 
rates. ‘The rector would not accompany them, 
excusing himself to the others generally on the 
ground that he could not be absent from his par- 
ish on those two days. ‘To his wife and sister 
he explained that he was not able, as yet, to 
take pleasure in such a party as this with Lady 
Anna. There was no knowing, he said, what 
might happen. It was evident that he did not 
mean to open his heart to Lady Anna, at any 
rate till the marriage should be settled. 

An open carriage, which would take them all, 
was ordered—with four post-horses, and two 
antiquated postboys, with white hats and blue 
jackets and yellow breeches. Minnie and the 
curate sat on the box, and there was @ servant 
in the rumble. Rooms at the inn had been or- 
dered, and every thing was done in proper lord- 
ly manner, The sun shone brightly above their 
heads, and Anna, having as yet received no fur- 
ther letter from her mother, was determined to 
be happy. Four horses took them to Bolton 
Bridge, and then, having eaten lunch and order- 
ed dinner, they started for their ramble in the 
woods. 

The first thing to be seen at Bolton Abbey is, 
of course, the Abbey. ‘The Abbey itself, as a 
ruin—a ruin not so ruinous but that a part of it 
is used for a modern church—is very well; but 
the glory of Bolton Abbey is in the river which 
runs round it, and the wooded banks which over- 
hang it. No more luxuriant pasture, no richer 
foliage, no brighter water, no more picturesque 
arrangement of the freaks of nature, aided by 
the art and taste of man, is to be found, perhaps, 
in England. dy Anna, who had been used 
to wilder scenery in her native county, was de- 
lighted. Nothing had ever been so beautiful 
as the Abbey—nothing so lovely as the run- 
ning Wharfe! Might they not climb up among 
those woods on the opposite bank? Lord Lovel 
declared that of course they would climb up 
among the woods—it was for that purpose they 
had come. That was the way to the Stryd, 
over which he was determined that Lady Anna 
should be made to jump. 

But the river below the Abbey is to be trav- 
ersed by stepping-stones, which, to the female 
uninitiated foot, appear to be full of danger. 
The Wharfe here is no insignificant brook, to 
be overcome by a long stride and a jump. There 
is a causeway, of perhaps forty stones, across 
it, each some eighteen inches distant from the 
other, which, flat and excellent though they be, 
are perilous from their number. Mrs. Lovel, 
who knew the place of old, had begun by de- 
claring that no consideration should induce her 
to cross the water. Aunt Julia had proposed 
that they should go along the other bank, on 
the Abbey side of the river, and thence cross by 
the bridge half a mile up. But the Earl was 


resolved that he would take his cousin over 
the stepping-stones; and Minnie and the curate 
were equally determined. Minnie, indeed, had 
crossed the river, and was back again, while the 
matter was still being discussed. Aunt Julia, 
who was strong-limbed, as well as strong-mind- 
ed, at last assented, the curate having promised 
all necessary aid. Mrs. Lovel seated herself at 
a distance to see the exploit; and then Lord 
Lovel started, with Lady Anna, turning at every 
stone to give a hand to his cousin. 

“Oh, they are very dreadful!” said Lady 
Anna, when about a dozen had been passed. 

‘The black water was flowing fast, fast beneath 
her feet; the stones became smaller and small- 
er to her imagination, and the apertures between 
them broader and broader. 

** Don’t look at the water, dear,” said the lord, 
** but come on quick.” 

‘*T can’t come on quick. I shall never get 
over. Oh, Frederic!” That morning she had 
promised that she would call him Frederic. 
Even Daniel could not think it wrong that she 
should call her cousin by his Christian name. 
** It’s no good; I can’t do that one—it’s crooked. 
Mayn’t I go back again ?” 

**You can’t go back, dear. It is only up to 
your knees, if youdo goin. But take my hand. 
There—all the others are straight—you must 
come on, or Aunt Julia will catch us. After 
two or three times, you'll hop over like a milk- 
maid. There are only halfa dozen more, Here 
we are! Isn’t that pretty ?” 

**T thought I never should have got over. 
I wouldn't go back for any thing. But it is 
lovely; and I am so much obliged to you for 
bringing me here. We can go back another 
way ?” 

**Oh yes; but now we'll get up the bank. 
Give me your hand.” Then he took her along 
the narrow, twisting, steep paths, to the top of 
the wooded bank, and they were soon beyond 
the reach of Aunt Julia, Minnie, and the curate. 

It was very pleasant, very lovely, and very 
joyous; but there was still present to her mind 
some great fear. The man was there with her 
as an acknowledged lover—a lover acknowl- 
edged to be so by all but herself; but she could 
not lawfully have any lover but him who was 
now slaving at his trade in London. She must 
tell this gallant lord that he must not be her 
lover; and as they went along she was always 
meditating how she might best tell him when 
the moment for telling him should come. But 
on that morning during the entire walk he said 
no word to her which seemed quite to justify 
the telling. He called her by sweet, petting 
names—Anna, my girl, pretty coz, and such- 
like. He would hold her hand twice longer 
than he would have held that of either aunt in 
helping her over this or that little difficulty— 
and would help her when no help was needed. 
He talked to her of small things, as though he 
and she must needs have kindred interests. He 
spoke to her of his uncle as though, near as his 
uncle was, the connection were not nigh so close 

as that between him and her. She understood 
it with a half understanding—feeling that in all 
this he was in truth making love to her, and 
yet telling herself that he said no more than 
cousinship might warrant, But the autumn col- 
ors were bright, and the river rippled, and the 
light breeze came down from the mountains, 
and the last of the wild flowers were still sweet 
in the woods. After a while she was able to 
forget her difficulties, to cease to think of Dan- 
iel, and to find in her cousin not a lover, but 
simply the pleasantest friend that fortune had 
ever sent her. 

And so they came, all alone—for Aunt Julia, 
though both limbs and mind were strong, had 
not been able to keep up with them—all alone 
to the Stryd. The Stryd is a narrow gully or 
passage which the waters have cut for themselves 
in the rocks, perhaps five or six feet broad where 
the river passes, but narrowed at the top by an 
overhanging mass which in old days withstood 
the wearing of the stream, till the softer stone 
below was cut away, and then was left bridging 
over a part of the chasm below. There goes a 
story that a mountain chieftain’s son, hunting 
the stag across the valley when the floods were 
out, in leaping the stream, from rock to rock, 
failed to make good his footing, was carried down 
by the rushing waters, and dashed to pieces 
among the rocks. Lord Lovel told her the tale, 
as they sat looking at the now innocent brook, 
and then bade her follow him as he leaped from 
edge to edge. 

**T couldn’t do it—indeed I couldn’t,” said the 
shivering girl. 

“Tt is barely a step,” said the Earl, jumping 
over, and back again. ‘‘ Going from this side, 
you couldn’t miss to do it, if you tried.” 

**T’m sure I should tumble in. It makes me 
sick to look at you while you are leaping.” 

** You'd jump over twice the distance on dry 
ground.” 

**'Then let me jump on dry ground.” 

“*T’ve set my heart uponit. Do you think I’d 
ask you if I wasn’t sure ?” 

** You want to make another legend of me.” 

“*T want to leave Aunt Julia behind, which we 
shall certainly do.” 

**Oh, but I can’t afford to drown myself, just 
that you may run away from Aunt Julia. You 
can run by yourself, and I will wait for Aunt 
Julia.” 

‘*That is not exactly my plan. Be a brave 
girl now, and stand up, and do as I bid you.” 

Then she stood up on the edge of the rock, 
holding tight by his arm. How pleasant it was 
to be thus frightened, with such a protector near 
her to insure her safety! And yet the chasm 
yawned, and the water ran rapid and was very 
biack. But if he asked her to make the spring, 
of course she must make it. What would she 





not have done at his bidding ? 
**T can almost touch you, you see,” he said, 





as he stood opposite, with his arm out ready to 
catch her hand. 

‘*Oh, Frederic, I don’t think I can.” 

“You can very well, if you will only jump.” 

** It is ever so many yards.” 

“*Tt is three feet. Ill back Aunt Julia to do 
it for a promise of ten shillings to the infirmary.” 

**T'll give the ten shillings if you'll only let 
me off.” 

“T won't let you off—so you might as well 
come at once.” 

‘Then she stood and shuddered for a moment, 
looking with beseeching eyes up into his face. 
Of course she meant to jump. Of course she 
would have been disappointed had Aunt Julia 
come and interrupted her jumping. Yes—she 
would jump into his arms. She knew that he 
would catch her. At that moment her memory 
of Daniel Thwaite had become faint as the last 
shaded glimmer of twilight. She shut her eyes 
for half a moment, then opened them, looked 
into his face, and made her spring. As she did 
so, she struck her foot against a rising ledge of 
the rock, and, though she covered more than the 
distance in her leap, she stumbled as she came 
to the ground, and fell into his arms. She had 
sprained her ankle in her effort to recover her- 
self, 

‘¢ Are you hurt?” he asked, holding her close 
to his side. 

** No—I think not—only a little, that is. I 
was so awkward !” 

“*T shall never forgive myself if you are hurt.” 

‘There is nothing to forgive. I'll sit down 
for a moment. It was my own fault, because I 
was so stupid—and it does not in the least sig- 
nify. I know what it is now: I’ve sprained my 
ankle.” 

‘¢ There is nothing so painful as that.” 

‘¢ Tt hurts alittle, but it will go off. It wasn’t 
the jump, but I twisted my foot somehow. If* 
you look so unhappy, I'll get up and jump back 
again.” 

“*T am unhappy, dearest.” 

‘*Oh, but you mustn’t.” The prohibition 
might be taken as applying to the epithet of en- 
dearment, and thereby her conscience be satis- 
fied. Then he bent over her, looking anxiously 
into her face as she winced with the pain, and 
he took her hand and kissed it. ‘‘Oh no,” she 
said, gently struggling to withdraw the hand 
which he held. ‘*Hereis Aunt Julia. You had 
better just move.” Not that she would have 
cared a straw for the eyes of Aunt Julia, had it 
not been that the image of Daniel Thwaite again 
rose strong before her mind. Then Aunt Julia 
and the curate and Minnie were standing on the 
rock within a few paces of them, but on the other 
side of the stream. 

“Ts there any thing the matter ?” asked Miss 
Lovel. 

‘* She has sprained her ankle in jumping over 
the Stryd, and she can not walk. Perhaps Mr. 
Cross would not mind going back to the inn and 
getting a carriage. ‘The road is only a quarter 
of a mile above us, and we conld carry her up.” 

“* How could you be so foolish, Frederic, as 
to let her jump it ?” said the aunt. 

*¢ Don’t mind about my folly now. The thing 
is to get a carriage for Anna.” The curate im- 
mediately hurried back, jumping over the Stryd 
as the nearest way to the inn; and Minnie also 
sprung across the stream so that she might sit 
down beside her cousin and offer consolation. 
Aunt Julia was left alone, and after a while was 
forcéd to walk back by herself to the bridge. 

‘Ts she much hurt?” asked Minnie. 

‘© T am afraid she is hurt,” said the lord. 

‘¢ Dear, dear Minnie, it does not signify a bit,” 
said Anna, lavishing on her younger cousin the 
caresses which fate forbade her to give to the eld- 
er. ‘I know I could walk home in a few min- 
utes. I am better now. It is one of those things 
which go away almost immediately. I'll try and 
stand, Frederic, if you’lllet me.” ‘Then she raised 
herself, leaning upon him, and declared that she 
was nearly well—and then was reseated, still 
leaning on him. 

‘*Shall we attempt to get her up to the road, 
Minnie, or wait till Mr. Cross comes to help 
us?” Lady Anna declared that ‘she did not 
want any help—certainly not Mr. Cross’s help, 
and that she could do very well just with Min- 
nie’s arm. They waited there, sitting on the 
rocks for half an hour, saying but little to each 
other, throwing into the stream the dry bits of 
stick which the last flood had left upon the 
stones, and each thinking how pleasant it was to 
sit there and dream, listening to the running 
waters. ‘Then Lady Anna hobbled up to the car- 
riage road, helped by a stronger arm than that 
of her cousin Minnie, 

Of course there was some concern and dis- 
may at the inn. Embrocations were used, and 
doctors were talked of, and heads were shaken, 
and a couch in the sitting-room was prepared, 
so that the poor injured one might eat her dinner 
without being driven to the solitude of her own 
bedroom. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
FOREVER. 


On the next morning the poor injured one was 
quite well, but she was still held to be subject 
to piteous concern. The two aunts shook their 
heads when she said she would walk down to the 
stepping-stones that morning before starting for 
Yoxham ; but she was quite sure that the sprain 
was all gone, and the distance was not above 
half a mile. ‘They were not to start till two 
o'clock. Would Minnie come down with her, 
and yamble about among the ruins? 

**Minnie, come out on the lawn,” said the 
lord. ‘Don’t you come with me and Anna— 
you can go where you like about the place by 
yourself.” 

** Why mayn’t I come ?” 

** Never mind, but do as you're bid.” 





“T know. You are coming to make love to 
Cousin Anna.” 

‘* You are an impertinent little imp.” 

“*T am so glad, Frederic, because I do like 
her. I was sure she was a real cousin directly 
she came. Don’t you think she is very, very 
nice ?” 

** Pretty well.” 

**Ts that all?” 

**You go away and don’t tease, or else I'll 
never bring you to the Stryd again.” So it hap- 
pened that Lord Lovel and Lady Anna went 
across the meadow together, down to the river, 
and sauntered along the margin till they came 
to the stepping-stones. He passed over, and she 
followed him, almost without a word. Her heart 
was so full that she did not think now of the 
water running at her feet. It had hardly seemed 
to her to make any difficulty as to the passage. 
She must follow him whither he would lead her, 
but her mind misgave her—that they would not 
return sweet loving friends as they went out. 
‘*We won’t climb,” said he, ‘‘ because it might 
try your ankle too much. But we will go in 
here by the meadow.” ‘Then he turned into a 
narrow field lying under the high bank of wood, 
formed by the bending of the river, and imme- 
diately opposite to the Abbey ruins, ‘‘I always 
think this is one of the prettiest views there is,” 
he said, throwing himself upon the grass. 

“Tt is all prettiest. It is like fairy-land. 
Does the Duke let people come here always ?” 

** Yes, I fancy so.” 

‘*He must be very good-natured. Do you 
know the Duke?” 

‘*T never saw him in my life.” 

“¢ A duke sounds so awful to me.” 

** You'll get used to them some day. Won't 
you sit down?” Then she glided down to the 
ground at a little distance from him, and he at 
— shifted his place so as to be almost close to 

er. 

“Your foot is quite well ?” 

** Quite well.” 

‘*T thought for a few minutes that there was 
going to be some dreadful accident, and I was 
so mad with myself for having made you jump 
it. If you had broken your leg, I wonder how 
you would have borne it ?” 

‘¢ Like other people, I suppose.” 

‘* Would you have been angry with me ?” 

**T hopenot. Iam sure not. Why should I 
have been angry with you? You were doing the 
best you could to give me pleasure. I don’t 
think 1 should have been angry at all. I don’t 
think we are ever angry with the people we real- 
ly like.” - 

**TDo you really like me?” 

‘Yes; I like you.” 

‘*Ts that all?” 

**Ts not that enough ?” 

She answered the question as she might have 
answered it had it been allowed to her, as to 
any girl that was free, to toy with his love, 
knowing that she meant to accept it. It was 
easier so than in any other way; but her heart 
within her was sad, and could she have stopped 
his further speech by any word rough and some- 
what rude, she would have done so. But she 
did not know how to auswer him roughly. He 
deserved from her that all her words should be 
soft and sweet and pleasant. She believed him 
to be good and generous and kind and loving. 
The hard things which Daniel 'Thwaite had said 
of him had all vanished from her mind. To her 
thinking, it was no sin in him that he should 
want her wealth—he, the Earl, to whom by 
right the wealth of the Lovels should belong. 
The sin was rather hers—in that she kept it 
from him. And then, if she could receive all 
that he was willing to give, his heart, his name, 
his house and home, and sweet belongings of 
natural gifts and personal advantages, how much 
more would she take than what she gave! She 
could not speak to him roughly, though—alas! 
—the time had come in which she must speak 
to him truly. It was not fitting that a girl should 
have two lovers. 

‘No, dear—not enough,” he said. ‘* You 
must know that it is not enough between you 
and me.” 

It can hardly be accounted a fault in him that 
at this time he felt sure of her love. She had 
been so soft in her ways with him, so gracious, 
yielding, and pretty in her manners, so mani- 
festly pleased by his company, so prone to lean 
upon him, that it could hardly be that he should 
think otherwise. She had told him, when he 
spoke to her more plainly up in London than 
he had yet done since they had been together in 
the country, that she could never, never be his 
wife. But what else could a girl say at a first 
meeting with a proposed lover? Would he have 
wished that she should at once have given her- 
self up without one maidenly scruple, one word 
of feminine recusancy ? If love’s course be made 
to run too smooth, it loses all its poetry, and half 
its sweetness. But now they knew each other 
—at least he thought they did. The scruple 
might now be put away; the feminine recu- 
sancy had done its work. The expediency of 
this marriage was known to her as well as to 
him. For himself, he felt that he loved her in 
very truth, She was not harsh or loud, vulgar, 
or given to coarse manners, as might have been 
expected, and as he had been warned by his 
friends that he would find her. That she was 
very beautiful all her enemies had acknowledged 
—and he was quite assured that her enemies had 
been right. She was the Lady Anna Lovel, and 
he felt that he could make her his own without 
one shade of regret to mar his triumph. Of the 
tailor's son—though he had been warned of him 
too—he made no account whatever. ‘That had 
been a slander, which only endeared the girl to 
him the more—a slander against Lady Anna 
Lovel which had been an insult to his family. 
Among all the ladies he knew, daughters of 
peers and high-bred commoners, there were none 
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—there was not one—less likely so.to disgrace 
herself than Lady Anna Lovel, his sweet cous- 
in. So thought the Earl of her whom he now 
pu to ask to be his wife. 

‘¢ Do not think me too hurried, dear, if I speak 
to you again so soon of that of which I spoke once 
before.” He had turned himself round upon his 
arm, so as to be very close to her—so that he 
would look full into her face, and, if chance fa- 
vored him, could take her hand. He paused, 
as though for an answer, but she did not speak 
to him a word. ‘‘It is not long yet since we 
first met.” 

“Oh no—not long.” 

‘¢ And I know not what your feelings are. 
But, in very truth, I can say that I love you 
dearly. Had nothing else come in the way to 
bring us together, I am sure that I should have 
loved you.” She, poor child, believed him as 
though he were speaking to her the sweetest Gos- 
pel. And he, too, believed himself. He was 
easy of heart perhaps, but not deceitful ; anxious 
enough for his position in the world, but not 
meanly covetous. Had she been distasteful to 
him as a woman, he would have refused to make 
himself rich by the means that had been sug- 
gested to him. As it was, he desired her as 
much as her money, and had she given her- 
self to him then, would never have remem- 
bered, would néver have known, thet the match 
had been sordid. ‘‘Do you believe me?” he 
asked. 

“Oh yes.” 

‘© And shall it be so?” 

Her face had been turned away, but now she 
slowly moved her neck so that she could look at 
him. Should she be false to all her vows, and try 
whether happiness might not be gained in that 
way? The manner of doing it passed through 
her mind in that moment. She would write to 
Daniel, and remind him of his promise to set 
her free if she so willed it. She would never see 
him again. She would tell him that she had 
striven to see things as he would have taught 
her, and had failed. She would abuse herself, 
and ask for his pardon; but having thus judged 
for herself, she would never go back from such 
judgment. It might be done—if only she could 
persuade herself that it were good to do it! But, 
as she thought of it, there came upon her a prick 
of conscience so sharp that she could not wel- 
come the devil by leaving it unheeded. How 
could she be forsworn to one who had been so 
absolutely good—whose all had been spent for 
her and for her mother—whose whole life had 
been one long struggle of friendship on her be- 
half—who had been the only playfellow of her 
youth, the only man she had ever ventured to 
kiss—the man whom she truly loved? He had 
warned her against these gauds which were cap- 
tivating her spirit, and now, in the moment of 
her peril, she would remember his warnings. 

‘Shall it be so?” Lord Lovel asked again, 
just stretching out his hand so that he could 
touch the fold of her garment. 

‘*Tt can not be so,” she said. 

**Can not be!” 

** It can not be so, Lord Lovel.” 

*‘Tt can not now—or do you mean the word 
to be forever?” 

** Forever,” she replied. 

‘‘T know that I have been hurried and sud- 
den,” he said, purposely passing by her last as- 
surance. ‘And I do feel that you have a right 
to resent the seeming assurance of such haste. 
But in our case, dearest, the interests of so many 
are concerned, the doubts and fears, the well- 
being, and even the future conduct of all our 
friends are so bound up by the result that I had 
hoped you would have pardoned that which would 
otherwise have been unpardonable.” O Heavens! 
had it not been for Daniel Thwaite, how full of 
grace, how becoming, how laden with flattering 
courtesy, would have been every word that he 
had uttered to her! ‘* But,” he continued, ‘‘if 
it really be that you can not love me—” 

“Oh, Lord Lovel, pray ask of me no further 
questions.” 

**T am bound to ask and to know—for all our 
sakes.” 

Then she rose quickly to her feet, and with 
altered gait and changed countenance stood over 
him. ‘I am engaged,” she said, ‘‘to be mar- 
ried—to Mr. Daniel Thwaite.” She had told it 
all, and felt that she had told her own disgrace. 
He rose also, but stood mute before her. This 
was the very thing of which they all warned him, 
but as to which he had been so sure that it was 
not so! She sawit all in his eyes, reading much 
more there than he could read in hers. She was 
degraded in his estimation, and felt that evil 
worse almost than the loss of his love. For the 
last three weeks she had been a real Lovel among 
the Lovels. That was all over now. Let this 
lawsuit go as it might, let them give to her all 
the money, and make the title which she hated 
ever so sure, she never again could be the equal 
friend of her gentle relative, Earl Lovel. Min- 
nie would never again spring into her arms, 
swearing that she would do as she pleased with 
her own cousin. She might be Lady Anna, but 
never Anna again to the two ladies at the rec- 
tory. ‘The perfume of his rank had been just 
scented, to be dashed away from her forever. 
‘*It is a secret at present,” she said, ‘‘or I should 
have told you sooner. If it is right that you 
should repeat it, of course you must.” 

**Oh, Anna!” 

‘*It is true.” 

‘*Oh, Anna, for your sake as well as mine 
this makes me wretched indeed !” 

** As for the money, Lord Lovel, if it be mine 
to give, you shall have it.” 

“*You think, then, it is that which I have 
wanted ?” 

‘*Tt is that which the family wants, and I can 
understand that it should be wanted. As for 
myself—for mamma and me—you can hardly 
understand how it has been with us when we 





were young. You despise Mr. Thwaite — be- 
cause he is a tailor.” 

‘*T am sure he is not fit to be the husband of 
Lady Anna Lovel.” 

‘* When Lady Anna Lovel had no other friend 
in the world, he sheltered her and gave her a 
house to live in, and spent his earnings in her 
defense, and would not yield when all those who 
might have been her friends strove to wrong her. 
Where would mamma have been—and I—had 
there been no Mr. Thwaite to comfort us? He 
was our only friend—he and his father. They 
were all we had. In my childhood I had never 
a kind word from another child, but only from 
him. Would it have been right that he should 
have asked for any thing, and that I should have 
refused it ?” 

“¢He should not have asked for this,” said 
Lord Lovel, hoarsely. 

‘* Why not he, as well as you? He is as much 
aman. If I could believe in your love after two 
days, Lord Lovel, could I not trust his after 
twenty years of friendship ?” 

‘* You knew that he was beneath you.” 

** He was not beneath me. He was above me. 
We were poor, while he and his father had mon- 
ey, which we took. He could give, while we 
received. He was strong, while we were weak 
—and was strong to comfort us. And then, 
Lord Lovel, what knew I of rank, living under 
his father’s wing? They told meI was the Lady 
Anna, and the children scouted me. My moth- 
er was a countess. So she swore, and J at least 
believed her. But if ever rank and title were 
a profitless burden, they were to her. Do you 
think that I had learned then to love my rank ?” 

‘You have learned better now.” 

“‘T have learned—but whether better I may 
doubt. ‘There are lessons which are quickly 
learned—and there are they who say that such 
are the devil’s lessons, I have not been strong 
enough not to learn. But I must forget again, 
Lord Lovel. And you must forget also.” He 
hardly knew how to speak to her now—whether 
it would be fit for him even to wish to persuade 
her to be his, after she had told him that she 
had given her troth to a tailor. His uneasy 
thoughts prompted him with ideas which dis- 
mayed him. Could he take to his heart one 
who had been pressed close in so vile a grasp? 
Could he accept a heart that had once been 
promised to a tailor’s workman? Would not all 
the world know and say that he had done it 
solely for the money, even should he succeed in 
doing it? And yet to fail in this enterprise—to 
abandon all—to give up so beautiful, so enticing 
a road to wealth! ‘Then he remembered what 
he had said—how he had pledged himself to 
abandon the suit—how convinced he had been 
that this girl was heiress to the Lovel wealth, 
who now told him that she had engaged herself 
to marry a tailor. 

There was nothing more that either of them 
could say to the other at the moment, and they 
went back in silence to the inn. 

[r0 BE CONTINUED.) 





VISITING COSTUME. 
See illustratien on page 408. 


HIS visiting costume is of blue-gray silk. 
The skirt has kilt pleating on the front 
breadths, a ruffle up the side, and gathered 
flounces behind. The polonaise is embroidered 
with floss of a darker shade. The mantelet has 
a talma back and long square fronts, and is em- 
broidered and edged with goffered fringe. The 
chip Rubens hat has the brim faced with blue- 
gray silk, with a scarf and ostrich tip of the same 
shade. Loops of rose-colored faille are high on 
the left side. ‘The cravat bow is also rose-col- 
ored 





WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 408. 


4 yo pretty costume is designed for visiting 
in country-houses, at watering-places, or for 
out-of-door fétes, lawn-parties, and other sum- 
mer festivals. The skirt is white muslin, puffed 
on the upper part of the front breadth, with 
flounces extending all around the skirt. The 
Pompadour polonaise with vest front is of rose- 
colored foulard, showing a pale blue lining on 
the side, and trimmed with a ruffle of rose-color, 
headed by a band of pale blue silk. The puffed 
muslin sleeves have blue silk bands latticed be- 
tween the puffs, and rosettes of rose-color; blue 
bands and pink rosettes are also on the skirt. 
Chip Spanish gypsy, trimmed with rose and blue 
ribbons, and a bouquet of forget-me-nots and 
roses with brown foliage. Rose-colored foulard 
parasol, with blue bow and bamboo stick. Lin- 
en collar. Tortoise-shell jewelry. Pale blue 
gloves. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a Ea us go to the Park to-day,’ was the pe- 

tition of a bright-eyed little maiden one 
sunny Saturday morning not long ago. She 
had been promised “some time.” ‘*To-day was 
‘some time,’ ”’ sheargued; and we went, though 
fully conscious that we should be beguiled into 
spending the entire day within the charmed pre- 
cincts. Entering at the Sixth Avenue gate, we 
thought to secure our drive first, knowing that 
the Park carriages would be crowded later. So 
we passed to the Fifth Avenue entrance, and for 
the sake of extra comfort and moderate exclu- 
siveness, secured for our party one section of a 
carriage. ‘‘ Just right,” was the laconic enco- 
mium pronounced upon the day—sunny, cool, 
clear; balmy air, blossoming flowers, delicate 
green foliage, and scenery unsurpassed. What 
more was needful to make a drive delightful ? 
And we recommend the Central Park carriages 
both for comfort and economy. Before we had 
finished the circuit, Bright-eyes became alarm- 
ingly hungry. Of course she was. In fact, the 
symptoms began to appear at the very outset, 








when we first passed the Dairy, where she re- 
membered she had been treated to some delica- 
cies on a previous occasion. So we stopped 
there on our return, took seats at a little marble 
table, and presented the child with the bill of 
fare. But her programme was already made out 
from memory, the excellent milk furnished be- 
ing a prominent item. Having lunched, we pro- 
ceeded to the Museum. Living animals are an 
unfailing delight to children. They generally 
hasten by the stuffed, dried, and preserved spec- 
imens, wishing they had time to examine them; 
but they always do have time to crowd around 
the monkeys, and watch the bears and lions 
until enticed away. The restless pacing of the 
“baby elephant,” and the curious upturning of 
his trunk, the roar of the sea-lion, the chatter 
of the parrots, and even the screeching of the 
eagles, seemed to fascinate our little charge. At 
len she was satisfied, and through winding 
paths, both shaded and sunny, we made our 


. way to the Lake. A gay little boat took us in, 


and a genial oarsman guided her softly and 
smoothly over the clear surface. The crowd 
has become dense upon the Terrace; and far as 
the eye can reach in every direction the Park 
is thickly dotted with gayly dressed people, a 
large proportion being children. We mount 
the steps, and throw ourselves upon the soft 
green grass of an elevated slope, from which we 
have a fine view of the Bethesda Fountain and 
the moving panorama about us. Bright-eyes 
skipped about on the grass with the child-mul- 
titude, unt suddenly the sound of music and 
the spray of water falling in the sunlight from 
the fountain attracted her attention. Bethesda 
Fountain, unveiled this day, was cast in bronze, 
at Munich, from designs executed by Miss 
Emma Stebbins, the well-known American sculp- 
tress. The work was first commenced in 1864; 
but after the castings were completed they were 
detained at Bremen owing to uncertainty of 
transportation during the Franco-German war. 
They arrived here nearly two years ago, but the 
completion of the fountain has been retarded 
until the present time. Without attempting at 
this time any detailed description, we simply 
say the whole effect was very beautiful, as the 
spray softly fell amidst sweet strains of music 
and glad voices of children. We would have 
lingered long in quiet restfulness, but we must 
begin to turn homeward. A curious building 
attracts our little companion. ‘* What is it?” 
‘We will go and see.’ It proves to be a cam- 
era obscura, which reveals to us exquisite scenes 
and panoramas in different parts of the Park 
with wonderful distinctness. It is a marvel in- 
deed to the young brain, and really makes the 
child soberly thoughtful as well as delighted. 
“Ah! must we go?” There is no doubt of it 
now—wemust go. Butthe day hasbeen charm- 
ingly restful, and we slipped out of the gate 
with many thousands, mentally saying, ‘*‘ What 
a blessing is our Central Park !”’ 





Ocean Beach, about nine miles south of Lon 
Branch, is one of the new watering-places. It 
includes about four hundred acres, which have 
been surveyed and laid out into building lots. 
It is intersected by twelve main avenues eighty 
feet wide, which are crossed by drives and small- 
er streets. There is a lake neanly twenty acres 
in extent in the centre. <A large number of cot- 
tages are contracted for, and a neat church is 
nearly completed. 


Several veteran valetudinarians propose, as one 
of the amusements of Saratoga life, to enter this 
season into a contest as to which une of them 
can drink the largest quantity of spring water. 
It is reported that last summer they swallowed 
from fifty to one hundred glasses a day without 
discomfort. 





The following curious specimen of a postal 
card is reported to have been received by the 
editor of the Old and New Magazine: 

“‘Ngw York Crry, May 22, 1873, 
“ Rev, Edward Everett Hale, Old and New: 

“*My Dear Sir,—Having just Been released from a 
Short period of Confinement, I drop you this to Inform 
= if you want that nice overcoat ($50 00) which was 

rofessionally abstracted from that noble Edifice the 
Boston Public Library, last Feb’y, you can find it at 
the first ‘ Woodbinery’ on Broadway, in that Part of 
the ‘ Hub’ known as So. Boston, where it is ‘up the 
Spout’ for the trifling sum of 7 00—Just enough to en- 
able me to reach my home in ‘ America’s great Me- 
tropolis,’ where they ‘ wanted’ me for 3 months. Just 
gotout. Pray for me. *Merrropoitan,’” 


Application was at once made at the office of 


the Chief of Police of Boston, and the coat was 
recovered at the place designated. 





It is noticed as a singular coincidence that on 
May 29 several Boston daily papers contained 
editorial articles on the general subject of fire, or 
something specially connected with it. The 
next day came Boston’s second great fire, 





Rest is every way as essential as food to a 
healthy body and a sound mind. ‘‘Sleep,” re- 
marks some writer, emphatically, ‘‘ will do much 
to cure irritability of temper, peevishness, un- 
easiness. It will restore to vigor an overworked 
brain. It will build up and make strong a weary 
body. It will cure a headache. It will cure a 
heart-ache. It will cure a broken spirit. It will 
cure sorrow.” 





The late Chief Justice Chase was the last 
male of his line. He had six or seven brothers, 
but none of them had male issue, and all died 
before the Chief Justice. As he died leaving 
no son, it follows that the name of Chase, so 
far as his father’s branch of the family is con- 
cerned, is now extinct. 





A brilliant galaxy of names is presented by 
the American Literary Bureau for the prospect- 
ive lecture season. Something like a dozen la- 
dies figure in the list of lecturers and readers, 
among whom are several who have already won 
a pleasant place in the public estimation. Per- 
haps curiosity and interest may centre on Wilkie 
Collins, whose writings have for so many years 
made him, in one sense, the familiar acquaint- 
ance of the public. 





Cape May and Atlantic City continue their 
usual summer rivalry. Philadelphians will need 
to divide the season between the two places in 
order to prevent open war. Niagara still holds 
its reputation for extortion. The Falls must be 
seen; but every one must pay for it. But itis 
not true that all the rear windows in the hotels 


are to be boarded up to prevent guests from 
looking in the direction of the Falls! Nor are 
travelers yet compelled, as was ramored, to pay 
a fixed fee, or wear cotton in their ears to pre- 
vent them from hearing the roar of the waters! 
Nature has advanced in her prices. Formerly 
one might see Kauterskill Falls, near Catskill, 
for twenty-five cents; now it costs fifty. The 
railway to the summit of Mount Washington 
begins its trips on the Fourth of July, before 
which time there is scarcely patronage enough 
to warrant it. 





When the Grand Duke Alexis was in this 
country he and his party were escorted about 
Hartford by Governor Jewell. The public build- 
ings and industrial establishments were duly 
pointed out; and passing his own great leather 
warehouse, the Governor spoke of it, remarking 
that he was bred a tanner, and that was his 
business then. The astonished Duke is said to 
have exclaimed, ‘‘ What! a tanner and a Gov- 
ernor!” It might now be added concerning 
the Connecticut gentleman and able diploma- 
tist, “‘ Yes, a tanner and United States Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Czar of all the Russias.” 





At a May meeting—one of the anniversaries, 
we suppose—of fruit-growers, it was stated that 
the crop of peaches in all the country on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and the lower coun- 
ties of Delaware would be enormous, and much 
larger than for many years, and unless arrange- 
ments could be made to send peaches beyond 
New York, paying prices could not be obtained. 





In one single week of May, seventeen thou- 
sand immigrants landed at CastleGarden. This 
is not an unusual number to arrive in one week 
during the spring and summerseason. The sea- 
port towns of Europe are crowded with the ill- 
paid, the enterprising, the ambitious, who desire 
to seek in a republican country a more generous 
reward of industry than they find at home. Un- 
doubtedly the regulations prescribed for the man- 
agement of affairs at Castle Garden are good, and 
if properly enforced would protect the emigrants 
from much hardship and fraud. But they land 
on our shores friendless and strangers, unac- 
qufiinted with the language oftentimes, not 
lmowing the value of money here, ignorant of 
our customs, and in many instances quite uncer- 
tain what to do with themselves. Thus they be- 
come an easy prey to swindlers, who earn their 
living by cheating the unsuspecting. 


Objectors to the co-education of the sexes say 
that the first lady graduate from the Michigan 
University married one of her classmates. Well, 
what harm resulted? That is the question. 





At the Girls’ Home, in St. Mark’s Place, under 
the supervision of the Children’s Aid Society, a 
class has been formed for training in efficient 
domestic work. Only volunteers are received, 
or those who enter at the desire of parents. A 
thorough course of instruction and practice is 
given in all the branches required in ordinary 
households. The girls are taught to make beds, 
to sweep, to wait on the table, to make bread 
and pastry, and cook meats. The course is not 
completed in less than seven months, and a year 
is desirable to attain great proficiency. Thus 
far the class is small. Few young girls have the 
sgt to learn their business thoroughly. 

hey do not easily realize that skilled labor is 
always valuable in every department, and that 
see wages and good employers will always be 

‘ound for such. 


The Illinois girl (possessing $30,000) who re- 
fused to marry a clergyman because she did not 
think herself good enough to be a clergymun’s 
wife, refused him when he proposed again, after 

—, up his profession, because she thought 
erself too good to marry him then. 





The next development of woman’s rights will 
be that they take off their hats and bonnets at 
church, at lecture, at concert, and opera, just as 
men do. This is recommended also upon the 
ground of convenience to the rest of the au- 
dience. Some one who has been suffering from 
the prevailing style of ladies’ hat at church, ex- 
plains his sentiments thus: 

“We go to church. We sit in a back seat. 
Between us and the preacher are twelve seats. 
On these seats sit twelve ladies. On each lady’s 
head is athat. The one crowning the lady im- 
mediately before us is high, and obscures our 
view of the minister; the view of number one 
is obstructed by number two’s hat, and so on. 
Number twelve has a clear view of the preacher, 
but nervously moves her head from side to side; 
this mconveniences number eleven, who moves 
her brain-box also; number ten follows suit, 
and so do all of us in turn—but have immediate- 
ly toshift again. We desire to see all hats, bon- 
nets, and head-dresses left in the hat-room at 
our church, or put in the pocket. or in the muff, 
or under the seat, or on each lady’s thumb, dur- 
ing all future services.” 





Nothing seems more pitiable than that young 
childreu should be forced by the necessities of 
poverty, or for any other reason, to labor con- 
tinuously in manufacturing establishments. A 
Lawrence (Massachusetts) paper gives the fol- 
lowing incident: “A gentleman was passing 
across the Common a few evenings since, about 
half past ten o’clock, and meeting a little girl 
scarcely ten years of age, dinner-pail in hand, 
he accosted her and asked her if it was not late 
for such a little girl to be out, whereupon she 
replied, ‘Oh no, Sir; this is the time I general- 
ly go home, for I work every other week till ten 
o'clock.’ The gentleman became interested, and 
asked what time she began work, and learned 
that her daily labors began at half past six in 
the morning, and that the little tin pail con- 
tained her food for the day. He also listened to 
the old story of a father’s intemperance, of a 
hard-working mother, and of other children at 
work in the mills.” 





When the late Chief Justice Chase visited the 
South, just after the war, he was introduced to 
a very beautiful woman, who prided herself on 
her devotion to the ‘* Lost Cause.’”? Anxious 
that the Chief Justice should know her real sen- 
timents, she remarked, as she gave him her hand, 
‘*Mr. Chase, you see before you a rebel who has 
not been reconstructed.’? ‘‘ Madame,” replied 
he, “‘you are so perfectly constructed that any 





reconstruction is altogether impossible.’’ 
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HARPER'S BA ZAR. 


THE VISIT OF THE EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


MONSTER concert formed a prominent 
feature in the recent festivities at St. Peters- 
burg, and was something similar to the grand 
torch-light tattoo with which the Emperor Will- 
fam entertained his cousins of Russia and Austria 


scene. The space before the palace was lined 
with an immense crowd. Ivan, however, is a 
much more tractable spirit than Fritz, and the 
quiet, good-natured demeanor of the assembled 
thousands was a praiseworthy contrast to the tur- 
bulence of the Berliners. ‘There was no push- 
ing and swaying; a few unarmed soldiers easily 
kept free the space required for the musicians ; 





| 


Buildings of the General Staff. 


Triumphal Arch. 


Balcony where the Emperors listened to the Music. 





i 


mention three band-masters, are somewhat too 
unwieldy a number to produce perfect harmony. 
The Emperors appearing on the balcony, the 
band played the march of Frederick the Great, 
some national and classical airs, including Glin- 
ka’s Life for the Czar; the Wacht am Rhein 
followed, and the performance concluded with 
the grand tattoo and hymn. 
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and worn by 4 few elegant extremists, especially 
such as we meet at the races. At the late races 
at Chantilly what most struck the eye were the 
tall bonnets and coiffures and the prodigious 
bustles displayed by certain leaders of fashion. 
The coiffure, by which I mean what is made 
with the hair possessed or bought by the wearer, 
is becoming more and more a Louis XIV. per- 
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at Berlin last September, A huge mass of musi- 
cians, powerfully reinforced by drums and trump- 
ets, serenaded the Emperor of Germany and his 
host with a selection of national airs before the 
Winter Palace. © Here, however, torches were 
supplanted: by stars of gas and powerful electric 
suns, which, shining from the roof of the pal- 
ace and the adjacent buildings, illuminated the 


the people of their own accord formed a lane 
through which persons might come and go, and 
not the slightest casualty occurred. The concert 
began on the arrival of the two Emperors from 
the opera with the Prussian national anthem (the 
English God Save the Queen). Of the quality of 
the music the less said the better, as 1550 musi- 
cians, p/us 600 trumpets and 350 drums, not to 


= ‘ 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpDeEnT. | 


S the best likenesses are sometimes those 
which caricaturists draw with a few strokes 
of their pencil, while exaggerating the most 
striking features of their models, we can judge 
of the fashions by the way they are understood 


uke, with the curls falling from the crown of 
the head to the middle of the back in several 
rows of varied lengths, calling to mind the Falls 
of Niagara. The front hair on the temples is 
brushed backward or upward in such a manner 
as to leave the face completely bare—so much 
the worse for it if it is not fresh, young, and 
beautiful, On the sides (behind the ears) begin 
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the cascades of curls, which go on increasing in 
length to the middle of the back ; on this coiffure 
is perched a round hat, held in place by some 
inexplicable miracle, pan lg gary hat, rm by- 
the-way, is is piled every thing im- 
pt: MP ribbons, feathers, birds, and 
vegetables, The shape of the present hat savors 
far more of the art of the pastry-cook than that 
of the milliner. This shape is that of the bun, 
Savoy biscuit, or any other cake in the form of a 
tower, when it is not shaped and flattened like 
a tart, with jate trimming of cherries, 
etc.; for fruits are much worn on bonnets this 
season, and the imitation is marvelously success- 
ful: strawberries, gooseberries, cherries, rasp- 
berries—in a word, a complete dessert of red 
fruits, for fashion itself is becoming radical. 

The same characteristic of excessive flattening 
in one place and excessive inflation in another 
which is remarked in the coiffure is also seen 
in the dress. “Hoops have disappeared, and the 
skirt, with its polonaise or over-skirt, falls flat 
every where except at the bottom of the waist 
in the back, where are accumulated tournures, 
draperies, poufs, and loops of ribbon or stuff in 
owe manner as to produce a truly prodigious 
volume. I do not say that this is graceful—I 
only say that it is so. It is by avoiding all ex- 
aggeration, while conforming to the fashion in 
vogue, that really elegant women find an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their tact and the correct- 
ness of their taste. It is certain that the eye 
accustomed to the pleats, loopings, poufs, dra- 
pings, etc., which have been carried to such ex- 
cess of late years, can not abruptly accept flat 
dresses in the absence of all trimming; therefore 
we see all wrappings, without exception, adjust- 
ed in the back of the waist, in order to have a 
pretext for setting there enormous loops of rib- 
bon with square ends, not very long. In this 
manner are adjusted mantelets, paletots, pele- 
rines, and even points of black or white lace. 

I must not omit to mention an attempt which 
may perhaps prove abortive, but which may 
also perhaps succeed in dethroning the present 
bonnets; for it is with fashion as with politics 
—you are never sure of the moral with either. 
What seems reasonable and acceptable one day 
may appear in an entirely different light twenty- 
four hours later; just as the party which num- 
bers but a handful of adherents to-day may be 
an immense majority to-morrow. I speak of the 
substitution of wreaths of flowers for bonnets ; 
to these wreaths is attached a Spanish mantilla 
veil of black lace. This is worn as yet only in 
carriages, but it was seen on the heads of sev- 
eral of our most elegant ladies at the late races. 

Lingerie is more evident and less masculine 
than it has been for some years past. Linen 
collars and cuffs for morning dress are not aban- 
doned, but their shape is no longer copied from 
those designed for men. As to the collar, it is 
straight as usual, but is folded back in two small 
corners in front, and entirely covered with a 
hem-stitched pleated band of fine linen. The 
cuffs, which are likewise of hem-stitched linen, 
are plain at the top and pleated on the side of 
the hand which corresponds to the little finger. 
These cuffs are larger than th . old-fashioned 
plain cuffs. 

For a more dressy toilette the lingerie is rep- 
resented by pleated bands of white muslin, sim- 
ply hemmed without lace, lace not being admis- 
sible on this kind of lingerie. ‘These bands are 
more or less wide for the neck, according to 
taste, but very deep for the sleeves. When the 
latter are slashed to the elbow, the pleated bands 
are completed by one or two puffs trimmed with 
ribbon bows of medium size; a similar bow is 
worn at the throat. 

For very dressy occasions precisely the same 
pleated bands and the same putfed sleeves are 
worn, but the whole is made of white silk tulle, 
which is extremely becoming. 

The attempt at long dresses without over- 
skirts, or mixed dresses with over-skirts simu- 
lated by trimmings, which was so much talked 
about a few months ago, has proved a total fail- 
ure. The dresses were made, it is true, and 
worn, but were almost immediately sent back to 
the dress-makers with instructions to adapt them 
to the reigning fashion by the addition of over- 
skirts and polonaises. 

Fashion exacts this summer that the skirts 
shall be plain, but of the same shade as the 
ground of the material used for the polonaise, 
if the latter is figured, printed, damask, cameo 
(several shades of one color), or Pompadour 
(several different bright colors associated in the 
design), When the polonaise is of plain mate- 
rial, the skirt may be of a darker shade of the 
same color, but in all cases the skirt is plain, 
without figures of any kind. A great many fou- 
lard dresses are made in the following manner: 
Skirt of plain Havana brown (or any other col- 
or) foulard, a polonaise of Havana brown foulard 
of the same shade as the skirt, but with bouquets 
and wreaths of flowers of several shades of Ha- 
vana brown, beginning with black and shading 
down to white; these dresses are charming in 
mauve, green, and maize. Polonaises with white 
grounds and Pompadour designs are worn over 
plain, very light gray, almost milk white, skirts. 

White, moreover, is very frequently combined 
with gray this summer, using the first, if it is 
muslin, for the polonaise, and the second for the 
skirt. For half-mourning black silk or velvet 
ribbons are worn with this toilette; otherwise 
these ribbons are of the fashionable colors, which 
are still very pale—pink, blue, lilac, vert-d’eau, etc. 

Very simple polonaises, such as are designed 
for traveling and mourning dresses, are less 
draped, caught up, and puffed up than others 
of their kind. ‘They are trimmed solely with 
a bias fold of silk, and are neither open nor 
closed in front, but are merely held together 
here and there by bows formed of two loops 
and two short ends of ribbon of the same color 


regular intervals from the throat to the bottom 

of the polonaise. Blouse-polonaises, not ad- 

justed at the waist either in the front or the 

back, but only confined by a belt, are also seen, 

bat less frequently. This garment is called the 
Creole blouse this season. It is also made much 
shorter, so as to form a kind of casaque, and of 

white or printed muslin, with a skirt of the same 
material. This is only a summer or country 
dress, which fashion permits without according 
it an official character. 

I will proceed to describe a few dresses, which 
will serve as types of the summer fashions: Skirt 
of rather dark bluish-gray faille, trimmed on 
the bottom with a deep flounce edged with a 
bluish-gray bias fold of a lighter shade, and 
headed with a ruche edged ith a similar bias 
fold. Over-skirt of stripec ‘oulard of dark and 
light bluish-gray. Plain .aist, with vest front 
and flat square basque iu. the back of faille of 

the same color as the sxirt. A bias fold of the 
same faille edges the over-skirt. The sleeves of 
the waist are of the same foulard as the over- 
skirt, with cuffs like the skirt. 

Plain dark vert-de-gris foulard skirt, pleated 
perpendicularly in the front and trimmed with 
flounces in the back. Polonaise of light vert-de- 
gris crépe de Chine, embroidered with dark vert- 
de-gris bouquets, the embroidery being executed 
with floss silk. The polonaise is trimmed with 
wide guipure of the same color, with embroidered 
bouquets of the same shade as the skirt. Above 
this guipure is a bias fold of foulard of the same 
«shade as the skirt, 4nd under this bias fold is 
narrow guipure, not embroidered, of the same 
shade as the polonaise. High basque-waist open 
in front. The polonaise is looped on the right 
side by a sash of faille ribbon of the same color 
as the skirt. 

Trimmings (galloons and laces) embroidered 
with jet are worn more and more. The watered 
ribbons so much in fashion a few months ago are 
wholly abandoned. Scarfs are made of fine wool, 
imitating the Roman scarfs—that is, with stripes 
of several bright colors, red, yellow, black, green, 
and white, which will be worn at the sea-side in 
the guise of sashes. Sashes of all kinds are often 
fastened to a bow on the left shoulder, called the 
page bow. EMMELINE RayMonD. 








LEFT BEHIND. 


ae ET in, gentlemen and ladies! get in! get 
in ” 


in! 

‘The conductor’s hoarse shout was followed by 
a general rush and a pell-mell scramble all along 
the line of carriages; first, second, third class 
were filled in the twinkling of an eye, the doors 
shut and locked with a bang, and the train, 
prancing and curveting among walls and build- 
ings, picked its way in and out, holding breath 
preparatory to settling into its long, steady swing 
over miles of open country. 

Inside there were preparations going on too: 
a munching of sandwiches, a changing of stiff 
hats and bonnets, a tucking up of rugs and shawls, 

indicated that the passengers generally were mak- 
ing themselves comfortable for the night. But 
in the first-class compartment, No. 31, nothing 
of this sort was taking place. On the rack above 
were two traveling-bags, two packets of wraps, 
while on the cushion below was only one v 
quiet and bewildered-looking young damsel 
This was the situation in a nutshell: the dam- 
sel’s traveling companion had been left behind. 

It was an excessively stupid proceeding on his 
part, certainly; but if there was one thing harder 
than another for Jack Davenant to resist, it was 
acrowd. So when, at this station just past, he 
saw a very tempting crowd indeed pressing and 
gesticulating under the lamps on the other side 
of the line, it seemed to him that the few min- 
utes’ halt could not be better employed than in 
investigating it. This was easily enough done, 
but, like the Avernian descent, revocare gradum 
was quite another thing. By a dextrous flank 
movement his beloved crowd got him into its 
very midmost, where he was struggling when 
the door of his carriage closed with that sudden 
bang aforesaid, and while his sister was anxious- 
ly watching for him from the opposite window. 

Miss Florence Davenant sat still and reviewed 
the situation. Here was she, a girl of eighteen, 
utterly unused to travel alone, embarked on a 
night journey among strangers, in a strange land, 
whose uncouth speech—as it still seemed to her— 
was equally difficult to her ear and tongue. If, 
as she believed, the train went straight through 
to Berlin, she had only to sit quiet and go with 
it—that was the least of her troubles; but what 
to do then ?—where to go? She did not know 
to which hotel John had meant to go; did not 
think he knew himself; and how were they to 
find each other when. the next train brought 
him ?—for that the next train wou/d bring him 
all right she had not doubted, after the first nat- 
ural anxiety, remembering that the crowd had 
seemed rather curious than threatening, and that 
nobody had shown any excitement about it. No, 
the only question was, what should she do?— 
what could she do? 

**Ten minutes’ stop!” The door was flung 
open, and the words thrown in by a flying con- 
ductor, already out of sight down the line, and 
Miss Florence roused herself out of the musings 
which had completely absorbed her to the per- 
ception that they were halting in a large station, 
and that she was intolerably thirsty. Her broth- 
er Jack, just before his crowning achievement of 
getting himself left, had teased her into drink- 
ing a glass of beer, which fiery beverage, to an 
unaccustomed palate, had parched her lips and 
throat to a dry heat that gave her some idea of 
the desert thirst she had read about. Fortu- 


nately she was not in a desert. She looked out 
eagerly, but at this time of night no small pur- 
veyors to the public were jingling their trays up 





as the bias folds, ‘These bows are set on at 


along the platform. A few lamps glimmered 
through the darkness, some outside, some behind 
dim window-panes, one of the latter tantalizing 
her with glimpses of a ghostly array of bottles 
and glasses about the presiding genius who leaned 
among them, with a mouth so expressively open 
that one could almost see the melody that must 
be issuing from it. Florence sat debating with 
herself a minute or two, till, in desperation, she 
jumped out and made her way to the lighted 
window. It was a shabby sort of place inside— 
in fact, though she did not know it, the third- 
class waiting-room—and she half stopped, doubt- 
fully, but the disreputable-looking sleeper, wak- 
ing up with that suddenness peculiar to such 
public functionaries, demanded her pleasure, first 
yawning and then staring in her face while he 
served her. She set the glass down in a nervous 
hurry, and asked what was to pay. 

‘* A kiss, my pretty Fraiilein,” answered the 
man, laying his grimy hand on her arm. She 
screamed, and just then a neat blow from some- 
where sent the grinning head spinning down 
among its own bottles, with a great crash of 
glass. Florence started round to find herself 
face to face with a young man of very gentle- 
manly appearance, who addressed her first in 
German, and then, as she looked bewildered, in 
excellent English. 

‘*You have missed your way, I think,” said 
he. ‘Can I be of any assistance ?” 

**Oh, thank you,” said she, rather confused- 
ly. ‘‘If I were only back in the carriage—” . 

**T will take you there if you permit. These 
are not the most delightful sort of people for a 
young lady to encounter alone,” said the new- 
comer, glancing contemptuously toward the full- 
en hero, who by this time had picked himself 
out of the bottles, and was feeling himself gin- 
gerly, as if to make sure there was nothing worse 
than glass broken, evidently not quite under- 
standing what had happened tohim. The stran- 
ger did not wait for him to make sure, but hast- 
ened Miss Florence away and put her back in 
No. 31. Then hesitating, with his hand on the 
door, he said, with a smile, 

**T beg pardon—I was not aware—I put my 
things in here; but, if you wish, I can look for 
another carriage.” 

Miss Davenant did not know exactly what 
she ought to say; but, partly because it occurred 
to her that he had an equal right with herself 
there, and partly that her loneliness made her 
rather reluctant to lose this friend in need, she 
begged him not to inconvenience himself on her 
account. So he sat down opposite, in Jack’s 
place, and just under Jack’s pile of traps. 

_ **By-the-way,” said he, lightly, as he settled 
himself. ‘‘ First punish and then hear! What 
was that blackguard saying to you?” 

‘*T think he meant to—to kiss me,” answered 
Florence, startled by the suddenness of the ques- 
tion into a more direct reply than she would 
otherwise have given. 

‘*Ts it possible!” said the young man, with a 
quick glance and smile, instantly suppressed, 
however. 

There are many varieties of mouth in the 
world—good, bad, and indifferent—some which 
seem fit only to drop pearls and diamonds, and 
others toads and snakes, like the rival princesses 
of the fairy tale. Now Florence Davenant’s 
mouth happened to be an eminently kissable one. 
It would have been difficult for any masculine 
observer, at least, to look at its sweet rosy arch 
without remembering that, as the old song has 
it, ‘‘lips were not made for speech alone.” So 
the young lady’s champion at this moment was 
conscious of a certain guilty sympathy with the 
fellow he had knocked down, which caused him 
to bite his own lips lest they should betray his 
amusement and its cause to the dark eyes oppo- 
site. He need not have feared ; those dark eyes 
were utterly innocent of any such suspicion, and 
were only speculating, as they furtively studied 
his face, as to the propriety of asking advice 
from this good-natured, good-looking German, 
who was so very gentlemanly, and spoke English 
so remarkably well. That last consideration 
weighed down the scale, and she confided to 
him the difficulties in which careless brother 
John had involved her. The stranger, who had 
rather wondered to see so young and pretty a 
girl taking such a journey by herself, listened 
with interest, and begged to offer his services, 
in that missing gentleman’s place. ‘‘ And as I 
know Berlin very well,” he added, with a smile, 
‘¢you have no occasion to feel the slightest anx- 
iety. We will go to the Hotel du Nord, the best 
in the city, where you will be perfectly quiet and 
comfortable. Very likely that is where your 
brother will go too; but, at any rate, you can 
not be long in finding one another, as the pa- 
pers publish a daily list of all the hotel arrivals. 
And then there is your banker’s register, you 
know.” 

Florence was greatly relieved by these sugges- 
tions, which she was too young a traveler to have 
thought of. Hitherto she had not been able to 
sleep for worriment, but now she closed her eyes, 
and dozed off peacefully in her corner with an 
agreeable sense of freedom from responsibility. 

It was daylight when she woke. The morning 
sunbeams were giving a cheerful aspect even to 
the desolate little station, about which some of 
the hungrier passengers were prowling in search 
of something to break their fast with. 

**T think I'll go and forage too,” said her 
neighbor. ‘‘I have some curiosity to see what 
can be unearthed in such a place.” 

But he came back directly, shaking his head. 
‘*Can you make a breakfast off beer and forty 
different kinds of sausage?” he asked, gravely. 
“*Tf not, I'm afraid you must content yourself 
with a roll, and save your appetite for the Minden 
buffet. It won’t be Delmonico’s exactly, but—” 

‘* Why, you know New York?” interrupted 


He did not answer immediately, being just 
then too busy with his traveling-sack, the dis- 
position of which seemed to give him some trou- 
ble. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” he said then, turn- 
ing round, and resuming his seat opposite her. 
‘* Been in America? Qh yes! certainly I have 
been there.” 

“*T might have guessed as much. You speak 
English so well you might almost be taken for 
one of us.” 

**Do you think so, really? But then I—” 
He stopped short, smiling to himself. 

‘*You have had a great deal of practice, I sup- 
pose,” supplemented Florence. | 

“Well, yes; I began very young.” 

“*Yes, that makes a great difference. And 
then, you know, English is not nearly so difficult 
as German.” 

‘*T did not find it difficult, certainly,” answer- 
ed the young man. 

‘The discovery that he had some knowledge of 
the things and places with which she was most 
familiar made the new acquaintance seem quite 
like an old friend, with whom she could chat at 
ease, and, indeed, it was a very animated discus- 
sion that was interrupted by the whistle of the 
train nearing Minden station, scattering a pic- 
turesque group of peasant women, decked out 
for their visit to the town in holiday costume— 
short striped petticoats, wide white ruffs and caps, 
and scarlet cloaks finely set off by the young green 
of the springing grain fields. 

‘* Confess,” said Miss Davenant’s vis-2-vis, 
‘¢you see nothing like that in America.” 

‘*No,” admitted Florence, ‘‘ nor like that, ei- 
ther,” pointing to another group of women, pre- 
maturely bent and withered, sunburned and wind- 
blown out of all feminine likeness, laboring like 
so many beasts of burden by the road-side. 
“The medal has its reverse, certainly,” said 
he, smiling at the retort. ‘‘ But here we are. 
Now to try if the land flows with something be- 
sides beer and sau 4 

It must have done so, judging from the smooth, 
satisfied faces which the train took away, so dif- 
ferent from the sharp, hungry visages it had 
brought half an hour before. Miss Florence set- 
tled herself comfortably in her corner again, and 
took out her novel, whose heroine she had left 
in difficulties just as Jack had left her, but find- 
ing by-and-by that, by those ingenious arts which 
it is the novelist’s privilege to exercise, page after 
page flowed on without seeming to bring the crisis 
any nearer, tired, too, of seeing the letters waltz- 
ing madly together, she tossed the book aside 
with a little impatient jerk that sent it from the 
cushions to the floor. Her vis-a-vis picked it up 
and kept it in his hand, instead of returning to 
the paper he had been reading. ‘‘ May I be per- 
mitted ?” he said, turning over the leaves. Flor- 
ence saw him smile and raise his eyebrows ever 
so little—at her taste for sentiment, she thought, 
with school-girlish sensitiveness on such points. 
‘* Of course that seems pure waste of time to 
you,” she said, aggressively. ‘‘I suppose you 
never read any thing lighter than Fichte and 
Kant.” 

‘Now why should you suppose any thing so 
horrible?” said he, meeting her eyes with a sup- 
pressed gleam of fun in his own. 

“Tt is the way with Germans,” she answered, 
sententiously. 

‘* Indeed!” said he, looking more and more 
amused. ‘But, you see, that is your error in 
considering me a representative German.” 

‘* And aren’t you?” 

‘*T fear I can’t claim the honor. There are 
black sheep, you know, in every flock. But as 
for thinking novel-reading a waste of time—on 
the contrary, I was just regretting that it should 
be time gone by with me; I do so envy you the 
power of weeping over a distressed heroine in 
three volumes!—or laughing over her, which I 
used to find quite as good fun. You don’t be- 
lieve me, I see; but to prove that I know what 
I am talking about, shall I tell you the dark 
young man’s secret in this very book, and how 
he turns out ?” 

** No, pray don’t,” interrupted Florence. ‘*You 
have read it!” 

‘¢Upon my word, I have not read it; but I 
have read its brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, and recognize the family likeness. 
You believe in the dark young man at present, 
but when you find him a delusion and a snare in 
the third volume—as you will—remember, please, 
that I told you so.” 

He was certainly laughing at her, thought 
Florence, recalling his look and smile, and hav- 
ing no notion of quietly submitting to be laughed 
at, she returned to the charge valiantly ; and as 
the battle-ground was continually changing, by 
the time they reached their journey’s end each 
had learned the other’s opinions on a good many 
points. 


Had Jack come? That was naturally his sis- 
ter’s waking thought the next morning. If he 
had, it was not, at any rate, to the Hotel du 
Nord ; so her German friend informed her, and 
offered to accompany her to the banker’s, on the 
chance of finding her brother’s name on the book. 

It was a beautiful May morning, all fresh and 
stirring. ‘The long rows of linden-trees under 
whose shadows they walked—the glorious lin- 
dens that, a little later, would be fall of flowers 
and fragrance—were nodding their leafy heads 
together, whispering myriad-tongued secrets, 
which the knavish wind caught up and carried 
down the whole line, and tossed across back and 
forth through all the green alley; only as, for- 
tunately, these secrets were in the tree language, 
they were lost on any but leaf ears. The mag- 
nificent street was full of color and movement, 
coming and going, like an army passed in re- 
view by the great Frederick mounted high up 
yonder on his bronze war-horse. Florence’s eyes 
wandered from sculptured to living form, and 








and down; scarcely a figure was to be seen all 


Florence, delightedly. ‘‘You have been in 
America 2?” 
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and palace, with ever renewed enjoyment. The 
hum of the varying crowd, the fresh toilettes, the 
bright, healthy faces, all were in pleasant harmony 
with the season’s brisk air and springing verdure. 
It would be perfect—if only Jack were there. 

But Jack was not there; at least his name no- 
where appeared on the banker's register, though 
Florence, in her anxiety to make sure, began her 
search at a date of several days before it could 
by any possibility be there. But at last even 
she had to give it up, and left the office listening 
rather disconsolately to her companion’s attempts 
at comfort. And yet, had she but known it, the 
missing Jack himself was at that moment pur- 
suing her along the Friedrich Strasse, causing 
more than one head to turn curiously after the 
‘¢verriickter Englander” who went bowling along 
a crowded pavement in that fashion. Unfortu- 
nately Jack Davenant was not of a build for this 
sort of thing, and after a few paces felt himself 
completely blown; so, pulling up at a street cor- 
ner, he beckoned one of the omnipresent ‘‘ com- 
missionnaires” waiting for a ‘‘job,” and panted 
out, in very broken German indeed, ‘‘See the 
young lady—with tall man—white jacket and 
red rose—catch ’em—give you a thaler!” 

A thaler for half a minute’s run! ‘The lean, 
long-legged varlet set off at speed. Miss Dave- 
nant’s escort felt a touch on his shoulder, and 
faced round on a fellow who touched his com- 
missionnaire’s cap with a grin, while he said, in 
a mixed jargon, helped out by signs, ‘‘ Ent- 
schuldigen, S’! The dicke Herr vill mitspeak.” 

*¢ Jack!” cried Florence, in an ecstasy, flying 
back to meet the rotund figure toiling after his 
light-heeled Mercury. 

‘¢ Well, Floy,” said he, catching both her 
hands, ‘‘a pretty race you have run me! Who 
—Van Huysen!” he interrupted himself, quit- 


ting his sister and grasping the new-comer in- 


turn. ‘‘OFf all people in the world! Where 
did you drop from ?” 

“You know him!” involuntarily exclaimed 
Florence, in her astonishment. 

‘¢ Know him!” repeated Jack, staring at her; 
“know him! Well, I should think so—eh, 
Van?” 

‘+ A little,” answered Van, with asmile. Then 
turning to Florence: ‘‘I must apologize for not 
telling you before, but I did not myself know: 
until I saw the name in your novel, and then, 
after that compliment to my English, I really had 
not the heart— ‘The fact is, Jack,” as Jack’s 
bewildered face called for an explanation, ‘‘ your 
sister took me for a German.” 

‘*For a German—you!” and Jack burst out 
laughing. ‘* What on earth put such a ridicu- 
lous idea into your head, Floy ?” 

“Now I think it was very natural,” hastily 
interposed Van Huysen, auguring ill to himself 
from the young lady’s silence and heightened col- 
or. **QOne naturally looks for Germans in Ger- 
many. Besides, I spoke to her first in German.” 

‘*That reminds me,” put in Jack. ‘* What 
— of good luck brought you to my sister’s 

e p?” e 

“*T should think it was time you remembered 
to ask,” said Florence, with a little toss of the 
head. She was a good deal provoked with her- 
self for her stupid mistake, and a little with its 
object. How he must have laughed! Nay, how 
he had laughed under her very eyes, she thought, 
recalling smiles and tones which had puzzled her 
at the time. But what right had he to look and 
speak so like a real German and yet not be one 
at all? She felt the need of visiting her vexation 
on somebody, and Jack offered himself; so it was 
in a perceptibly ill-used tone that she said, ‘‘I 
should think it was time! I might have been 
half-way to the world’s end for any thing you 
could tell.” 

‘*Don’t harp on unpleasant facts, Miss Floy. 
—Think of it, Van. I take this young woman 
from school, make a martyr of myself among 
outside barbarians in order to put the last fin- 
ishing varnish on her education, and in return 
she seizes the very first opportunity to disappear, 
leaving me to worry myself to skin and bone.” 

** As we see,” laughed Van, looking down at 
friend Jack's jolly proportions. 

‘**T was just on my way,” pursued Jack, grave- 
ly, ‘‘to the Ober-what-you-call-’em, chief of po- 
lice here, with your photograph, Floy. If I 
hadn’t met you quite promiscuous here, you 
might have had the pleasure of recognizing 
your face on a yellow poster, with a reward at- 
tached, which would have served you right for 
leaving me in the hands of the Philistines.” 

“*By-the-way, Jack,” said Florence, ‘‘ what 
did the crowd turn out to be ?” 

Jack’s face assumed a look of deep disgust. 
‘“*A beggarly swindle! A blind fiddler scrap- 
ing away for a pair of groschens. I never saw 
such people as these,” went on Jack, looking 
round him with a superior air; ‘‘they are the 
most curious race under heaven. If a German 
baby cuts its finger, the whole neighborhood 
turns out to see it bound up.” 

‘Followed by Yankee inquisitiveness in the 
person of John Davenant, Esquire,” added Van 
Huysen. 

“Yankee to yourself, Sir! I happen to be 
a New Yorker, with a New Yerker’s inquiring 
mind, which, I take it, is a wholly different thing. 
But have the goodness to inform me where we 
are bound for at present? Where are you stay- 
ing? Oh, the Hotel du Nord, Unter den Lin- 
den, eh—among the kings and kaisers? All 
very fine if one goes in for grandeur, which I 
don’t. Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? 
My lucky stars sent me up there in the Koenig- 
graetzer Strasse,” said Jack, vaguely nodding 
his head backward to indicate the direction, 
“‘the Hétel West End—or Vest End, as these 
German fellows say—regular cockneys, aren’t 
they ?—a place where they make a lobster-ma- 
yonnaise! By Jove!” said Jack, solemnly, ‘it’s 
almost worth while being a lobster, to have such 
an apotheosis!” 





**For shame, Jack,” laughed Florence, her 
little cloud now quite over, ‘‘ to prefer a lobster- 
salad to that beautiful Unter den Linden!” 

‘*¢ Fine words butter no parsnips,’ as the poet 
says, meaning that one can’t lunch off a row of 
lindens nor an emperor’s palace; though, as for 
that, I wish you distinctly to understand that the 
Vest End has got its palace too, exactly opposite, 
in a big garden, at present white with—with—” 

‘The snowy buds of spring,” suggested Van, 
encouragingly. 

** Just so! Or the royal washing, I’m not 
prepared to say which. But you can come and 
see for yourselves,” 

And as, in fact, Jack could not be torn from 
the mayom aise artist, the other two, on the 
Mohammed-and-mountain principle, did come 
to take up their abode opposite Prince Albert’s 
garden, of which the wall, overhung with white 
acacias and snow-balls in full bloom, bounded the 
breakfast-table view very agreeably under the 
warm May sunshine. That month—which would 
seem to be sent principally for the confounding 
of poets and almanac-makers—can make itself 
on occasions unutterably odious in Berlin. But 
this season was a happy exception. ‘There were 
no cold, sour looks; the cheery sun rose and re- 
tired in unvarying good humor, and the blue 
German skies smiled benign approval on the trio 
of sight-seers who went forth day after day with 
@ perseverance worthy, so Jack opined at last, 
of a better cause. In spite of the fascinations 
of the West End, he was the one to get restless 
first. It was one morning in the garden afore- 
said—where Florence and Van were given to 
** mooning” about in a way rather trying to a 
sociable third person—in that pleasant, shady, 
rose-embowered spot where the old hound, 
““most faithful and regretted of friends,” lies 
buried, that, after a frightful succession of 
yawns, ‘‘Haven’t we had about enough of 
this?” demanded Jack, suddenly. ‘* What say 
to making a move, you two?” 

They two, with suspicious unanimity, inti- 
mated that they were well enough contented 
where they were. 

‘* Strange,”’ said Jack, with an air of profound 
reflection, ‘‘ how little we know ourselves! If 
you remember, Floy, you were so sure of dislik- 
ing Berlin, afid now you seem rather to have a 
notion for ending your days here—like that old 
beggar there,” poking at the tablet at his feet. 

“* Perhaps,” retorted Van Huysen, on behalf 
of Florence, who, for some reason or other, had 
colored very much at Jack’s remark, ‘‘ your sis- 
ter doesn’t like to make any move, for you'll get 
yourself left behind again.” 

‘*Humph!” said Jack, who may not have 
been as blind as some people seemed to think. 
‘* Maybe ’twould be my best plan too. I’ve an 
idea, do you know, that about the most obliging 
thing I ever did in my life was that same getting 
myself left behind. Eh, Floy, what do you 
think ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what you mean, 
Jack,” answered Florence, with a face on fire. 

Jack looked hard at her, and was impolite 
enough slowly and deliberately to wink his right 
eye. ‘‘ Then let’s go get some lunch,” said he. 
Which they did. 

The omelette souffiée was tender, sweet, ethe- 
real as a dream of spring; the mayonnaise com- 
poser had surpassed himself; it was almost a 
pity such works of genius should be wasted on 
any body as inappreciative as Florence Davenant 
appeared. Fortunately, Jack made good her de- 
ficiencies. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ourR Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


Amateur Coachmen.—The Beginning of the End of 
‘Sir Roger.”—Disclaimers.—The Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art. 

N New York, I hear, you have a Four-in- 

hand Club, or something answering to it, 
which shows that other things travel besides 
ideas. The utter want of imagination that such 
an institution betokens, even when original, is 
deplorable. If our young aristocrats drove six 
horses, or four abreast, or four in a line, there 
would be some scintillation of novelty about it ; 
but the present rage is merely the reproduction 
of mail-coaches when the use of them has de- 
parted. All London went to-day to see “‘ the 
meet of the drags” at the Powder Magazine in 

Hyde Park ; but, after all, the spectacle was noth- 

ing more than—indeed, it was exactly the same 

as—the starting of the mails in the old times 
from the General Post-office, which used to hap- 
pen every morning. ‘The only difference is that 
there are more ladies who take outside places. 
The seats are not comfortable, and unless these 
damsels be above the usual height, their legs (if 
delicacy will permit the allusion) are apt to dan- 
gle; but then it is such a satisfaction to the 
female heart to be driven, no matter where, by 
my Lord Tom Noddy. At one time Mr. Thomas 

Carlyle used to see in the devotion of our aris- 

tocracy to horseflesh a proof of its inaptitude for 

any thing else, but, unlike Pluto in the case 
of his young disciple, I suppose he now regards 

‘*their matchless skill to curb the steed and 

guide the wheel” as evidence of their political 

worth. It is not too much to say that the rising 
generation who are born to govern this country 
take a far deeper interest in driving four-in-hand 
than in any political or social question whatso- 
ever. What is the most inane feature of these 
‘¢meets” is the number of tall, solemn swells 
who sit behind the drivers, and of course have 
no share in handling the ribbons.: What can 
the satisfaction be to them? And how particu- 
larly uncomfortable, I notice, looks the tall, sol- 
emn swell for whom there is no room in the front 
seats, and who has to sit behind fronting the 
two grooms! Besides the Four-in-hand Club, 
there is the Coaching Club, which is merely a 








reproduction of the same thing, except that its 
members are so indiscreet as to use a uniform 
with a dreadfully close resemblatice to livery, 
and which makes the drivers more like the real 
thing than they suspect. ‘lhe horses are as sleek 
and shining, the harness as glittering, as in the 
elder club; the men as irreproachably dressed, 
and as ineffably dull. But I must not permit it 
to be supposed that all our ‘‘ gilt youth” are as 
useless as these show coachmen: these are but 
the drones; the true bees are fully as numerous 
(though there are jive-and- thirty of the club 
drags in the Park to-day), and do absolutely 
both horse and drive the coaches in the summer- 
time from London to a score of different places— 
Brighton, Windsor, Tunbridge Wells, etc., etc. 

An easy method of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with our young nobility is to secure the 
box seat on any of these routes, whereby you 
are sure to sit next to a noble lord, and may 
have the pleasure of giving him half a crown, 
which it is humor to accept with the true coach- 
man’s salute. It will probably soon become the 
fashion for at present unemployed members of 
our ‘‘ governing families” to play the guard and 
toot upon the horn. Curiously enough, this ab- 
surd fashion of driving coaches is considered to 
be a complete novelty and an ebullition of orig- 
inal genius, whereas there was precisely the same 
crop of harmless lunatics among our great-grand- 
fathers. Captain Gronow tells us how they used 
to imitate the regular stagers with such particu- 
larity that, finding they could not expectorate (or 
whistle to their horses, I really forget which) in 
the true professional manner, they were wont to 
bore a hole in their front teeth in order to effect 
it. For the convenience of officers at Aldershot 
camp, who chance to be in town on only one 
day’s leave, Lord Guildford and the Hon. Mr. 
Herbert (not Auberon, of course) have started 
coaches which leave London at three in the 
morning ! 

The Chilian witnesses so long expected by the 
prosecution in the Tichborne case have at last 
arrived; and one of them, in whose house the 
claimant staid for three months at Melipilla, has 
recognized him in court as Arthur Orton. Clear- 


. er evidence of the public conviction of his being 


an impostor it is impossible to have than this— 
that this disclosure, made to his very face, caused 
no particular sensation. ‘The whole matter is, 
indeed, a foregone conclusion, and ‘‘ Sir Roger’s” 
only chance of escaping the punishment he has 
so richly deserved lies in the death of one of the 
twelve jurymen—an accident that, considering 
the enormous length of time over which the trial 
must extend, is almost as likely to occur as not. 

You would have thought that the topic of our 
university boat-race ought to be exhausted by 
this time; yet the other night at dinner I heard 
it once more warmly contested that Oxford ought 
by rights to have won, though, as you know, 
their opponents had an easy victory. I did not 
pay much attention to the controversy, because 
it is my experience that no athletic encounter of 
any kind, from a prize-fight to a hopping match, 
has: ever taken place the result of which has been 
accepted by the losing side as decisive; but pres- 
ently I heard the partisan of the dark blue affirm 
that not only ought Oxford to have won, but that 
he could prove it. Then I did prick up my ears. 
‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘I will make you all admit that 
they would have won had it not been for the 
bridge.” ‘‘For what bridge?” asked the uni- 
versal voice, contemptuously. ‘‘ For the Cam- 
bridge.” I thought it was a very vulgar sell; 
don’t you? 

The New Magdalen, which, I believe, made its 
first appearance in America in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, has just been produced at our Olympic 
Theatre, and has been pronounced a great suc- 
cess, the author having been called upon the 
stage before the play was concluded, as well as 
afterward: at the same time, there is much ex- 
ception taken to the morality of its teaching. 

Are ‘‘disclaimers” common in your New York 
press, or are you wise enough across the Atlantic 
to let your friends discriminate? Our Times is 
full of them. Whenever John Smith is taken 
up on a charge of murder, or steals a handker- 
chief, or is overcome with liquor in the public 
streets, a perfect army of John Smiths write to 
the papers, each eager to assert that it is not he 
who has done these things. In the case of a 
rogue in grain, we can imagine him to be solicit- 
ous not to have any offense attributed to him be- 
yond those for which he knows himself respon- 
sible; but what a simpleton must that honest 
man be who, when any thing inconsistent with 
his character and position happens to be commit- 
ted by a namesake, hastens to clear himself, as 
though he deemed that all who know him must 
else believe him the offender. It would be hard- 
ly more foolish to write, ** Probable as the fact 
may seem from what is known of my character 
and antecedents, I do assure you that in this 
case the similarity of names is a mere coinci- 
dence.” 

In the Times of this morning Mr. Brownlow 
North, ‘‘the well-known lay preacher,” begs to 
intimate that he is not the Mr. Brownlow North 
alluded to in a paragraph headed ‘‘ Amateur 
Walking Match,” which appeared on Monday. 
People as a rule do not entertain a high opinion 
of professional ‘‘ lay preachers,” but, save for this 
‘¢ disclaimer,” who would have ever connected 
this eloquent and serious gentleman with the 
feat of walking five miles within the hour with 
a seven-pound brick in each hand! And yet, I 
dare say, this indiscreet individual is credited by 
his admirers with the possession of the most ex- 
clusive intelligence respecting “‘ fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge absolute,” and is no ‘‘ small po- 
tato” in his own field. 

‘““The Guild of Literature and Art,” estab- 
lished by the late Mr. Dickens and Lord Lytton 
from the proceeds of their amateur acting, is 
about to be ‘*‘ wound up” in Chancery—a phrase 
which signifies the reverse of ‘‘ set agoing”—and 





its assets divided between the Literary Fund (to 
which it was started in opposition) and the Dra- 
matic Authors Society. 

R. Kemsxz, of London. 





ON A FELLOW WITH A LONG NOSE. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


Poor Procleus has so long a nose 
He can not hear it when he blows; 
And if mayhap he chance to sneeze, 
He can not pray the gods for ease: 
His ears, alas! are not so near it 
That when he sneezes he can hear it. 





THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO 
KHIVA. 
SKETCHES ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 
See illustrations on page 413. 


UR sketches this week will give some idea 
of the difficulties encountered by the Oren- 
burg column of the Khivan expedition. The 
road itself presents enormous obstacles, even un- 
der the most favorable conditions, but it was this 
year rendered more impassable than ever by the 
immense quantities of snow that had fallen, and 
which continued to increase until the beginning 
of April. This winter is said by the inhabitants 
to have been the hardest experienced for a hun- 
dred years. When the weather did break, the 
country was inundated with the melted snow; 
but even this was a change for the better, as it 
insured a plentiful supply of water, and enabled 
the troops to obtain some slight amount of for- 
age. ‘Two of our views represent the mountain 
fortress Fort Ak-Tubin, and the Emba River 
and fort, where the detachment took a breath- 
ing halt toward the end of March; and a third 
illustration their camp and dépdt during their 
stay, the troops having built tents of mud—a far 
more agreeable habitation than the bell tents 
represented in our sketch of the camp on the 
frontier of Chan-Diert-Kul, which must have 
been but poor protection against the inclemency 
of the weather. Far more comfortable are the 
Turcoman tents, in our illustration of a ‘* Night 
Camp of the Russian Troops,” where the soldiers 
have secured tents similar to those used by the 
nomad tribes of Turkestan. These tents are 
formed of canvas stretched over a wooden frame- 
work, and are stated by M. Vambéry to be singu- 
larly comfortable, cool in summer, genially warm 
in winter, and well able to withstand the terrible 
hurricanes that sweep across the steppes. Even 
in our sketch they have a warm and cozy ap- 
pearance, when contrasted with the snow lying 
deep outside. Two other cuts illustrate the 
Tsteshes station, on the line of march from Oren- 
burg, and the tomb of Tlesches, a renowned 
chief of the Kirghese, which is situated near the 
river Temir. From the difficulties of its march, 
as well as the distance to be traversed, the Oren- 
burg column has been behind the western de- 
tachments, which are said to have succeeded in 
reducing Khiva to submission without assist- 
ance. The Orenburg detachment, however, was 
evidently more intended to awe and keep quiet 
the various unruly tribes of the surrounding dis- 
tricts than to take any part in the subjection it- 
self of Khiva, unless, indeed, in the event of fail- 
ure of the western columns. 











MR. GLADSTONE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


See illustration on page 412. 


E present our readers this week with a 
portrait, drawn from life, of an illustri- 

ous person whose name has lately been more 
than ever in men’s mouths. Mr. Gladstone, the 
subject of our sketch, was born in the year 1809, 
and is the son of a Liverpool merchant. He is 
of Scotch descent, and his grandfather, Mr. An- 
drew Robertson, was Provost of Dingwall. Mr. 
Gladstone was an Eton boy, thence passing to 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he brilliantly dis- 
tinguished himself, obtaining a double first class 
when he was in’ his twenty-second year, and 
three years later graduating as Master of Arts. 
Fourteen years after he had left college, when 
he was already a great man in Parliament, Ox- 
ford conferred upon him the degree of D.C.L. ; 
and thus, if he were not known by other titles, 
he might be addressed as ‘‘ Dr. Gladstone, M.A.,” 
which, as Mr. Pepys says, ‘‘ it is pretty to know.” 
Macaulay, in his review of Mr. Gladstone's fa- 
mous essay on ‘“‘ Church and State,” speaks of 
the author as ‘‘a young man of unblemished 
character...... who ever since he was one-and- 
twenty has been a distinguished debater in the 
House of Commons.” ‘This is not quite accu- 
rate, as the future Premier was in his twenty- 
third year when Newark first returned him to 
Parliament. He sat for Newark till 1845, when 
Oxford University returned him as its represent- 
ative, and retained him till the memorable elec- 
tion of 1865, when he undertook that moment- 
ous tour through South Lancashire which gave 
birth to the ‘* Upas-tree” pledge, and resulted 
in his triumphant election for the division. In 
1868, however, South Lancashire repented of its 
choice, and refuge was found for the Premier in 
Greenwich, which borough he has since contin- 
ued to represent in Parliament. Mr. Gladstone’s 
political rise was very rapid, he being appointed 
a Lord of the Treasury in 1834, Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies in 1835, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade in 1841, President in 1843, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1845, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, and Pre- 
mier in 1868. As leader of the House of Com- 
mons he has been excelled by some in tact and 
temper, but by none in eloquence, and in the 
high-mindedness and purity of purpose that com- 
mand esteem and respect. His is the most fa- 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—[A ‘Sxercn From Lirs.] 


miliar figure in the House, not alone by reason 
of the height of his official position, but by the 
constancy of his attendance, and the frequency 
of his participation in the debates. Day after 
day he is in his-place at half past four, and rare- 
ly leaves till the House is up, at whatever hour 
of the morning the deliverance may be effected. 
There is one regularly recurring epoch of the 
evening, known as the dinner hour, when the 
House is almost empty, and when honorable 
members who can not ‘‘catch the Speaker's 
eye” in the full tide of debate struggle for pre- 
cedence and deliver long speeches, which, hap- 
pily for the British public, are never reported. 
At this ‘* hour”—which usually means two, and 
sometimes three—the leading members of the 
House take their ease at their dining-tables, re- 





turning about nine or ten o’clock, like giants re- 
freshed, and prepared to carry on the business 
of the nation till any hour of the morning. But 
Mr. Gladstone is in his place even then—with 
legs stretched out, hands folded before him, head 
laid back on the cushion of the seat, and the 
pale, weary-looking, deeply furrowed face, in 
which only the closed eyes seem at rest, turned 
upward to the flood of light that falls from the 
glass roof. He seems as if he slept; but when 
presently, or a couple of hours after, he gets up 
to close the debate, it will appear that he has 
heard every word, and is ready with an answer 
conceived in subtle argument, and expressed in 
flowing eloquence. Unlike his great rival on 
the opposite bench, Mr. Gladstone is often him- 
self carried away by the passion his eloquence 





inspires in his hearers. 
going to speak he approaches the table with cool 


deliberation, lays his hands on the dispatch-box _ 
before him, and rarely moves, except to put his. 


hands. in his: coat-tail pockets and slowly bal- 
ance himself as he proceeds to utter a sentence 
more telling than the average. Mr. Gladstone, 


when on great occasions he is moved to follow 


a member addressing the House, leans forward, 
sitting on the uttermost edge of the seat, regards 
the Speaker with a terribly eager face, and when 
he receives the signal that gives him leave to rise, 
leaps up, and, holding on to the dispatch-box, 
begins to speak in a voice which betrays the 
emotion that long practice only just enables him 
to master. But he always does master it till, 
later on, when he has cleared the way by argu- 


When Mr. Disraeli is_ 





ment, he gives himself up to the passionate de. 
nunciation of a wrong, or the earnest invitation 
to do what he holds to be the right thing, and 
then his splendid voice fills the chamber, and 
the noble emotion that possesses him is commu- 
nicated to his entranced audience. ‘The House 
of Commons without. Mr. Gladstone would be 
like the play of Hamlet with the Queen’s son 
left out, and, perhaps, the most striking tribute 
that could be paid to the value of an individual 
statesman was rendered by the manifestation of 
blank despair which lately appeared in the col- 
umns of some of the English journals when the 
writers felt themselves called upon to refute the 
supposition that a liberal government might be 
formed without the co-operation and leadership 
of the right honorable member for Greenwich. 
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FORT OF AK-TUBIN. 


TSTESHES STATION, ON THE GREAT POST-ROAD. TOMB OF THE KIRGHESE CHIEF TLESCHES, NEAR THE RIVER TEMIR. 


THE FORT OF EMBA AND THE RIVER EMBA. CAMP OF RUSSIAN TROOPS ON THE FRONTIER OF CHAN-DIERT-KUL. 
THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO KHIVA—SKETCHES ON 7HE LINE OF MARCH —{Sex Pace 411.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. J. L.—Chembéry is thick cambric, and washes 
well; Chambéry gauze is a fine grenadine. Bands, 
cuffs, pockets, and collar of blue Chambéry are put on 
white sailor suits; embroidery is far more dressy and 
expensive. 

Mas. R. R.—Materials for making point lace are sold 
at the fancy stores here. 

Mrs. C. B, H.—If you make your new black silk 
with a chAtelaine you can wear the over 
dress with your other dresses. Black silk will be best 
for a sleeveless jacket to wear with your black and 
white dress; a purple jacket or a white polonaise 
would be pretty with the purple dress. 

Maus, L. L.—The sailor blouse is not fastened to the 
dress skirt. It has a rubber string in a hem at the 
bottom that gathers it loosely around the waist, while 
the part above it hangs over on the hips in a bag-like, 
easy, sailor fashion. 

Anrteros.—The Cryptogram is published in book 
form by Harper & Brothers, and sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of $1 50. 

Lzra.—A sleeveless jacket and over-skirt of brown 
foulard would be pretty with your Japanese silk. Use 
ruffies or fringe instead of lace. Use wooden button- 
moulds covered with brown foulard. 

Perriexep.—A lace shawl is a safer investment 
than a sacque, and more becoming to tall figures. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No.22, Vol. VL 

A1ior.—Read “‘ How to make Black Silk Dresses,” in 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. VI. 

Canaptan.—Brown yak lace worth $1 25 to $1 75 
will trim your dress prettily. 

Miss M. E. B.—You did not inclose 25 cents for pat- 
tern. Flounce the back of your silk, and trim the front 
with long puffs. Make a heart-shaped basque. We 
do not reply by mail. 

Inquirer.—Merely face the collar, cuffs, and pock- 
ets of your Turkish traveling polonaise. Do not trim 
it on the edge, but hem it. 

A. D.—Grenadine skirts are not lined with silk, but 
are worn over e. silk petticoat, or else the grenadine 
skirt may be dispensed with, and flounces of grena- 
dine set on the silk. Roll a hem on the edge of the 
flounce,.and gather it at top with a puff above it. 
Make a basque on thick silk lining throughout. 

Mrs. M. E. F.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. VI, for trimming mourning silks, also 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Use the Loose Front Polo- 
naise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VI., for 
your Australian crape suit. 

M. Q.—The pattern of Loose Front Polonaise illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. VL, is what you want. 
It is double-breasted, but you can fold back the fronts 
and make a single-breasted garment from it. Price 
25 cents. 

Bazan.—We have no patterns of under-skirts. The 
Supplement of Bazar No. 16, Vol. VI., contains tlie 
pattern you want, which is one of the most stylish 
costumes of the season. We have no pattern of the 
basque in No. 18 The waist and sleeves of cashmere 
polonaises are lined with thin silk or farmer's satin 
when not close-fitting, otherwise thick lining silk or 
else silesia is used. 

Janz G.—We can not insert diagrams at the request 
of each subscriber to suit individual wants. 

A. W. A.—We have no pattern of demi-polonaises. 
Silk lace or thread is more appropriate than yak for 
grenadine. Sashes matching the dress in color are 
worn on the streets. Boys do not wear Normandy 
caps. Get a lace turban for your baby. 

G. F. P.—Crimped tape fringe is worn in light 
mourning. A grenadine polonaise and lustreless silk 
skirt will be suitable for you. 








COIFFURES. 


Ir any one thinks that because the so-called chig- 
nons have been abandoned, false hair is no longer 
worn, he is greatly mistaken... More real hair is pur- 
chased, and more worn at the present time, than 
ever before, pepedialty in this country, bccause more 
persons can afford to pay for it*here than elsewhere ; 
and the impression having been pretty widely dis- 
tributed that substitutes were unhealthy, as well as 
uncleanly, even the poorest women contrive to save 
enough to buy the small genuine “ switch,” which on 
Sundays, and all important occasions, adds the crown 
to their achievements in the hair-dressing line. 

In order to learn something reliable of the present 
condition and prospects of the hair trade, we called 
upon Mr, L. Saaw, who has recently removed his 
store and manufactory to 364 Bowery, corner Fourth 
Street. Mr. Suaw is —— the largest dealer in 
human hair in the city; his —— are oD a 
grand scale, and afford him facilities for purchase and 
preparation not usually d by wholesale or re- 
tail dealers, Through the medium of a partner who 
resides abroad, agents are constantly employed trav- 
—- the countries of Bohemia and Switzerland, en- 
gaged in the purchase of the beautiful hair of the 
peasant girls of those countries, whenever it can be 
obtained for money. This is shipped direct to New 
York, Mr. Saaw us geen but hair of his own impor- 
tation, prepared in his own factory, made up by his 
own hands, forty-five of whom are constantly em: i 

? 





ed in making up, mounting, and the like, goods whic 
when finished, are guaranteed. 

Mr. Suaw also oe, in like manner, that all 
waterfall curls sold by him are made of naturally 
curly hair, and not of straight hair scalded and 
baked, as is generally the case, or of part straight 
and part curly hair, which, in a short time, requires 
to be all baked over together to keep in place, and is 
then quickly reduced to dry, brittle threwke. 

His curls require only to be dampened and brushed 
over a stick to be restored to original freshness and 
beauty; are lightly yet thoroughly and beautifully 

ted, and, considering the cost of curly hair, 
very moderate in price. The principal forms in 
which hair is u are braided switches, coronet 
braids, long ‘‘ waterfall” curls, back sets of curls, 
smaller centre sets, to use in conjunction with braids, 
and frizettes for the forehead. very nice switch 
thirty-two inches long can be purchased for $10, 
smaller coronet braids at proportionately lower prices. 
Long curls, to match a $10 switch, costs $6 per pair. 
There are very long and even curis, of a choice quality 
of hair, as high as $20 per pair. 

Gray hair a great spécialité nowadays, and the 
nearer white the more rare and desirable it is. Mr. 
Suaw pays great attention to this, and has many fine 
— of human hair in beautiful silvery shades 
of gray. 

£ common method among dealers, in order to pro- 
duce low-priced “human hair,” is to mix an ounce 
of good hair with an ounce of Chinese and an ounce 
fine, dyed goat's hair. So cleverly is this done, that 
it is almost impossible for any but an expert to de- 
tect the trick. The purchaser congratulates herself 
on getting a really choice article at a ridiculously low 
price, and does not find out her mistake until the dyed 

air begins to crop out and drop off. 

A t advantage to ladies Fs gpoagpeane at a large 
establishment, like that of Mr. Saaw, consists in being 
able to obtain the exact shade of hair required. Mr. 
Suaw is extremely particular upon this point, and la- 
bors with the conscientiousness of an artist to fulfill 
conditions in this respect. His establishment, corner 
of Fourth Street and the Bowery, is interesting in 
many respects, and we advise ladies to pay it a visit 
before going to the country.—[Daily Graphic.} 








Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria. It should 
be in every house.—[ Com. ] 





Taxe your DreInc anp CLEantnNc to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establishment, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn ; 40 North Eighth St., 
Philadelphia. No other offices.—[Com.] 





Tus Parmer or tax Great West.—The Wilson new 
Under-Feed Sewing-Machine is extremely simple in 
its construction, elaborately finished in its design and 
ornamenting, comb’ great capacity and adaptation 
to every oo of family se and light manufac- 
turing. It embraces all of the important and essen- 
tial elements embodied in sewing- es patented 
within the past twenty years, together with late and 
important improvements and patents of eminent me- 
chanical experts and inventors in the employ of the 
Wilson Company. Cleveland has reason to be proud 
of the Wilson machine. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[(Com.] 














Coryvine be egag ef the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Ia" REMOVAL. 
L. SHAW “iartctabishmen to 


364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair of the best — of hair only, of 
his own importation and mani ture. 

As I have had numerous complaints from ladies who 
have been led — by unscrupulous imitators of my 
advertisements, bought inferior goods, I call the 
attention of the ladies to 364 Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I occupy. 

The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best ~ ity only; 
and if any —— can prove that I use in my 
any other ity but the best, or miz it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the vag rae in every case. 

I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 


All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 

18 inches long,4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do. 22 do. do. oO = = = 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. - = $800 
Do. 32 do. do 4 do do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

Long owe Curls, natural Curly— 
22-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made me ce cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. 0. » by express, on receipt of col- 

letters or P. O. Order. 


or and money in registe! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless, 


Dg ~prbe ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS. 
use Perry’s IMPROVED COMEDONE 
and Pimple nce, Sey Great Skin 
» Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 

~ Perry. Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DR ISTS. 








HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 


Reteiled at same pen ‘ 
Hair First quali if 


: = Warranted not dyed. 






go “ 5 © 1540 
soe “ 6“ « 18.00 


Coronzt on Pompapour Braise 


LID IR. 
2 oz., 20in. Hair, only « $4.5 
Back or Waterfall Curls—full sets 
Medi “Tan $01 Retails $1000 
‘edium, 7, 
fins,” |2% 8.00] for in 12.00 


00 
fe N-¥. 15.00 


a 
ea" 
23 ta 
= . 4 
@ Extra’ Large, | =A 10.00 


26 “ “ “ 4.50 
- 60 cents d. 
o GL.00 per yard. 
Latzst Stviz.— Spanish Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 
ly wearing them. t 
cbotecneds doit mebedale Inte oe a 
ye m 5 e id e ir ea} '. 
i= soholesale deater ta thie cily who 
7 P.O. Money Onder, Drafh, or Money 
REGISTERED MAIL, on recetpet o; : ' or 
SS ieghaend betel er ot Tipe yma 
Remember money sent in advance saves ALL express charges. 
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Wreath with any Initial, Monogram, or word, or Bouquet, made of 
as many pieces or colore of Hair as you ‘may send. 

Almost every family possesses some hair of deceased relatives, which 
can be made into ares fe pictures, forming imperi 
changeable mementoes and handsome Buschoid 
a 


ag hone really sliaiothe he is Phas i - Tage? hair 
on seein really artistic work is le i rn i 
not cane ished b J 
Near dinity St (Copyright scored) SBOP Bese NY Cbg 
When you write please mention Harrrr’s Bazar, 








Novelties in Laces. 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


SHOPPING 








Of every — for Ladies prom By cecuted Db 

Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


_ PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, & Drawers. 
UNION ADAMS & C0., 


637 BROADWAY. 


Important to Ladies.—throngh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can ee themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL g Co., 

543 Broadway, New York. 
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SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN, 
Compagnie des Indes, 


PARIS. 


ae 
Fabriques de Dentelles, Fabriquesde Cashmeredes 
Bayeux, 14 Rue Royale, ndes, 

Cashmere, Umritzur. 


Alencon,20 Ruede Lencrel. 
are 

MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, especially address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to Europe, inviting their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACES AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions wnder any cir- 
cumstances to , the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages. All — marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


The Standard Lotta Bustle. 








Dipl 





f ras 
Ch) MW facturer for the 
> \ Ae 


the market. The wearer can sit in any position 

whatever without bending or injuring it in the 

slightest degree, it closing entirely up on sitting, 

and returning with precision to its — — 
x) 


arising. The heaviest dress will not cause in- 
ish its size, or change its perfect form (as is generally 
the fault). No ladies? wardrobe complete 
without the Standard Lotta Bustle. 
For sale every where. Ask for Nos. 10, 
11, 15, 18, 22, &c., comprising the various sizes 
and les. Patentee and olesale Manufacturer, 
91 ite St.,N.¥.3 & 801 Race St., Phila. 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
penne. ¢1 00. Every color and size. A fine French 
oven Corset; all sizes for $1 00. To avoid loss, send 

Post-office Order. J. TAWLOR’S BAZAR, 
353 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 








CURED!—F i 
ASTHMA 8.c. Uruaw, Paruapnuenta Pa 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Sau. ox #2: Adare 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
L. CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker: 


Pat. J 1871. A 
the Aan Dafaee tot Ma: Institue fairy 18 » 





work a more - 
. fect button-bole 
with it than the 


of their introduction. 


everywhere. ey 
cent. profit. Semple 
Button-hole Cutter 
tions for use, 
af can- 
on receipt of cents. 
attention. Address 
anufacturers, Ansonia, Ct, 
t paper you saw this. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & 60. 


Manufacturers, and Wholesale and 
Retail Dealers. 

We have the best assortment of goods that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the lowest ble prices 

OUNTRY COTTAGES A SPECIALTY. 
15 & 77 SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY 


ROTECT your 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 


"Price $18 00. 
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“LADIES RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


: TeeCream Freezer. 


{Tingley’s roduce a finer quality of Cream 
in less Aare Wg Ae labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
ofthe machine in dno reason insaving of ct slo, 7 
Tom fort uarts, Call an 

mine ‘oGHAS é BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 
he ‘PAPER PATTERNS FROM 
G 














HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 

ROBSFELD & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and led by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose ong experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, as it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood x the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. 8. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the catalogue price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, lyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is pine THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 


nials in its favor are being re- 
_— from all parts of the United 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

ew Haven, Conn. 
Arnot} & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisx & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


PIMPLES. 


I_will send (free) recipe for a VEGETABLE 
BALM, removing Pimples, Black Worms, Blotches, 
Freckles, Mot Mm, ani Diseases of the Skin, leav- 
ing it clear, and with a healthy glow. Also, sure pro- 
cess for fine growth of Hair on bald heads or smooth 
faces. THOS. F. CHAPMAN, Chemist, 197 Broad- 
way, New York. Post-Office Box, 5128. 


A2e= your homes with the New Chromos, 
“ Awake” and “ Asleep.” The ped 50 cents; OT, 

with Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Vir $1. discount to 

Agents. W. F. CARPENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 




















Guimr PATTERNS Cut to Order, 15 
C. H. SMITH, Shirt-Maker, Mavison, InD. 
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A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering at RETAIL an unusually attract- 
ive stock of 
LIGHT SUMMER GOODS, 
Just received. 
BLACK SILKS from $1 per yard. 
PLAIN DRESS SILKS at $1 50, $2, and $2 50, one-third 
less than recent prices. 
BLACK AND WHITE STRIPED —— from 87}c. 
and $1 per yard. Value, $1 25 and $1 50. 
WHITE and GRAY STRIPED SILKS, $1 25, reduced 
from $1 50 and $1 75. 
JAPANESE SILKS, pure silk one way, 35c.; value, 50c, 
New tints in CAMEL’S-HAIR SUITINGS. 
REAL TISSUE DE BEIGE, 50c. per yard. 
= BATISTE, pure linen, with Cluny Lace Inser- 
ons. 


PURE MOHAIRS in various tints of GRISAILLE 
837gc. upward, 
DRAB ALPACAS, Summer colors, 28c. upward. 


BLACK and WHITE STRIPED GRENADINES from 
15c. 


No. 5 8c. 
7 > All-Silk Ribbons, per yard. 
9 % 
ROMAN SASH RIBBONS, $1 25, $1 50, and $2; re- 
duced from $1 50, $1 75, and $2 50. 
BLACK ALPACAS, 30c., 35c., 40c., and 50c. per yard ; 
decided bargains. 
BLACK MOHAIRS, pure, 50c., 60c., 75c., $1, and $1 25. 


STRANGERS VISITING THE CITY are invited 
to inspect the above goods. Every facility will be 
offered to show them, without any importunity to pur- 
chase. All articles marked in plain figures. 


Pas ORDERS for samples and prices promptly 
e 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


DRESS GOODS, &c., §c., AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Wiii continue to sell the balance of their 
SPRING & SUMMER IMPORTATIONS, 


offering great inducements to purchasers of the above 
goods, previous to taking their semi-annual inventory. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. 

HOSIERY of every description. 

UNDERWEAR, Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread. 


— COLLARS, AND CUFFS, ready made and 
0 order. 
SCARFS, TIES, AND CRAVATS. 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN BOSOMS. 
KID GLOVES, “GANTS DE SUEDE.” 
LISLE-THREAD GLOVES. 
RIDING AND DRIVING GLOVES AND GAUNT- 
ETS, &c., &c., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in Great Variety, 
PARIS-MADE and of our own manufacture. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
n all the Fashionable Materials. 
“CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS,” 
Paris-Made and our own manufacture. 
PIQUE EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 
LAWN AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 
CORSETS IN GREAT VARIETY. HOOP-SKIRTS, 
PANIERS, &c. 
INFANTS’ WEAR 
Of Every Description Ready Made and to Order. 
“WEDDING TROUSSEAUX™” a Specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


AT MEARES’ 


SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH ST. 


Strangers and Families visiting the city 
can find 
The Largest and Cheapest Assortment of Fine 


. 

Spring and Summer Dress Goods 
EVER EXHIBITED ON SIXTH AVENUE. 
Comprising all the New Shades of 

CASHMERE, SERGES, POPLINS, ALPACAS, 
GRENADINES, CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH, 
AND GRENADINES. 
t=" NEW ~— ¥ DEPAR = at with Dressing-Room 
ached, JUST OPENED. 
Black and Striped | silk Suits, $55, $70, and $75. 
ae Suits, elaborately trimmed, $14, $16, $18, 


Ladies’ White Lawn Suits, $6. $7, $8, $9, $10. 

Ladies’ Linen and Batiste Suits and Polonaise, all 
styles, $4, $5, $6, $7, $8 $9, $10, $11, to $15. 

Great bargains in’Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 

New Club Stick Umbrellas in Twill-shaded Serge, with 
Ree, Se, $3 00, $3 50, and $4 00. 

— 8, Dolmans, and Talmas, in Cashmere and Drap 

a Lace to Llama Points, Sacques, $10, $12, $15, 


Black, Colon Stri; and Turquoise Silks. 
Excellent Black Silke $1 00, $125, $1 38, and $1.50 per 














Superior oe, $i 15, $2 00, and $2 25 
choicest pattern: oo 20c., $5c., 30c., 38c, 
Best Brands Black Alpaca, 


Imported Round Hats, Bonnets et gen Milli = 
a mnets, an ine’ 
Richly Trimmed Underclothin , Corsets, & — 


Children’s Normand: bs 
fants’ Wardeobee ly Caps, erino Cloaks, and In. 


Real La in Yak, Point, Guipure, and Thread. 
Embroideries Rufflings, Lace ws, Ties, and Sleeves. 
— -* and Striped Hosiery, and 1, 2, and 3-Button 
Dress Trimmings and i hp the latest styles. 
Bormet and Sash Ribbon: i. oman and Windsor Ties. 
Fine Embroidered Silk ish French Wove Corsets, 
$1 & $1 25. Cheapest Corset ever offered, worth $2 25. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


307 & 309 Sixth Avenue 
And 101,103, & 105 Nineteenth St., N.Y. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


AGENTS sree ar8a, Sis Cade sere 






























NEW YORK. 


A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 


TOILET. 





EHRICH’S, 


987 & 289 8th th Ave., near oa St. 
LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


Which, owing to the stagnation in the wholesale trade, 
we have purchased at less than half the gold cost 
of importation. 

Black Lace Shawls, elegant pis, at $5 00, $6 00, 
$7 00, $8 00, and $9 00; importation price from 
$10 00 to $20 00. 

Black Real a Shawls at $14 00, $15 00, $16 00, $18 00, 
$22 00, to $40 00; worth fully double. 

Black Lace Seouesn at $r 00, $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, $15 00, 

, and upward. 

This is a rare opportun! ma buy Lace Shawls and 
Sacques, and our patrons do well to take advant- 
age of the same. 

Send for samples of embroideries. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Under, ents and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 

heapest in the country. 

i —, for —_— Catalogue. 

©. D. package subject to examina- 
dan pa acceptance. KHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 








Sold by all D Druggists. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. V. 

Seg a eres Md gn SUIT.. No. rn 
DOLMA WALKI ING ee 
TE TAL ‘a 
Joasecdavesdccese 4 

aa BREASTED PACKET, WORTH 
VER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... “ 43 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE a SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 bs 


DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALKE- 

BING RINE cacicascadnacdicbeadusmnadendcd co 
VEST-POLON ing Bo pee Le « 
FULL DRESS TOIL 'E (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, a Over-skirt, and 
FRG OO kancecdcnscdiacaweesasvisde 56 * 50 

51 


DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... “ 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT pee oe. with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt.........sccsscssceseneee * 2 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... bee 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
er ee REDINGOTE WALKING 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE- — PO- | 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT 2 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘ 24 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
nie. ee on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, ps 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


These Dress Shields are man- 
% ufactured of light BUCKSKIN 
and OIL SILK, and is the onl 
article in the market that wi 
absorb moisture and protect 
the Dress thoroughly. They 
are extremely light and fx. 
po. worn without the slight- 
t discomfort, and oe Te- 
tained in position. Sold he all first-class ods 
and Fancy Goods Houses in the city. D. am ALL & 
CO., Sole Agents & Manufacturers, 44 W. Bway, N.Y. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, | 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 2ith,. 

CLARK N. SCOFIELD, Proprietor, 
Late of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 


m Recommended by physiciang and mothers. Re- 
Att cary tn Me 
Cc 
Ia, aizesby Stewart Clafin, 


BaBdeay NY oe 
G. Novion, and 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 

















of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. ph me 


HE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 

removes Tan and aaa Blackheads, Pimples, 

and Fleshworms. D 42 West Twenty-fifth Street, 

N.Y. Ask your Dreeane ‘ie it. If you can not get 

it, inclose $1 00, with stamp, and it will be sent to you. 
Agents wan ted. 


BUSSES, Supporters, Elastic Belts, Stockings, 
pecially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Hstarishwnont 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
137 Broadway, N. Y. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 














$25 A DAY. new. Gic. SHAW, Blddetora,ate 





A GREAT OFFER! Horace Waters & 
* Son, 451 Biwayt Vy 

will dispose of 100 PIANOS ¢ ORGANS of fi rst- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices forcash,o parte cash,and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all beoy ag 
$78, pounLE Sor $275 cash. — P58 
EREED ORGANS, $10 

and pune 


’ 
WATERS? ‘CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in - vy eand perfect in 
tone ever made, ERTO STOP 
is the best ever placed in any Organ. It is pro- 
duced by an extra set of reeds pecu ro yp ADS the 
EFFECT of whichis MOST C MING and 
SOUL-STIRRING, while its IMITATION ok 
the HLUMAN VOICE is SUPERB. Ter 
liberal, ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUES MA ILED 
Sor onestamp. A liberal discount to Ministers, Churches, 
Sunday-Schools, Lodges,¢-c. AGENTS WA NTED. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most Papen and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of eo in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 





g taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the a 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. 

have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
pe essen On receipt of postage stam , the above cat- 
e will be sent free of charge. n this catalogue 
wa be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and itude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means | of adding — bn the comfort and economy of 
We fident that this premium 

wil be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred {s00) fashion-plates, re resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, m g, and trimming at the least possible 
be mse. The —- represented are for ladies, 

misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr is 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her yo she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, ! New York. _ York. 


NOVELTY _ 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
—. AMATEUR & BUSI- 
| ESS PURPOSES, 
ana’ Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sag ar Branch 
a 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N Agents, Kel- 
y, Howell, & Ludwi: ;philadelphia z % Edwards, St. 
Pee Mo.; ; A. C. Kell ogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 



















For Cleansing the Teeth. 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


CORNWALL - ON - THE - HUDSON. 


OPEN FOR GUESTS. 
WM, M. STEW ART, Proprietor. 


WA NTED —BOOK AGENTS are wanted 
« to sell — Standard Works by 
subscription. Some of t viz.: M‘Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Eccle- 
siastical Literature; T he Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirabl 
adapted for Theological Students and others to sell 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber also 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
NEw and — ote just published, viz.: Farm Bal 
lads, b: Carl leton; The Treaty of Ly ame rye by 
by ushing; Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; wit 
Glance at Hayti, by Samuel Hazard; and Nordhofi’s 
California. Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of sae & Brothers, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


H to et Articles new, and 

$475 a Ana ININGTON, Chicago. 
GREAT SENSATION !—Agents Wanted. 
tter than Gold. Address, 


La Packace_ Free 
. A. ELLS & co., Charlotte, Mich. 














’ 
at once, F 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
te Harrer & Broruens will send either of the 


Sollowing works by mail, —— prepaid, toany part of 
the United States, on receipt 4 of the price. 


ta Harrer’s Cazaxceus mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 





1 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pau. Crown 6&vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


IL 

HARPER'S HAND- ee —- TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND AST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belg ol Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, vie Syria, Turkey, Greece 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Ww. Pawnnoxe Frr- 
river. Twelfih Year. With er are Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 
Book form, $6 00. 


ANNUAL Bn age OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spznorr F. Bairp, 

, of the Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Recore of 
Science and Ti ustry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

Iv. 

er BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Seema and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools. Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wi CaRtETon. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


L 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cates Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


VII. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuaries Ha took, Secretary 
of the ‘‘ Blooming-Grove Park Association." Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


VI 

TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Fren- 
ERiok Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with a 


Glance at Hayti. By Samvet Hazarp, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 6v. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


2 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





aS 
WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW MAGDALEN. The 
New Ma agdalen. By Wirxre Cotuins, Author of 
Vhite,” ‘“‘ Armadale," “Moon. 
— ” “Man and Wife," &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


LONDON’S HEART. By B. L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” “‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘ Blade-o'-Grass," &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, —— $1 00. 


MURPHY’'S MASTER. ‘by James Payn, Author of 
“*Carlyon’s Year," *‘ Cecil’s Tryst,” ** Found Dead,” 
“One of the Family,” “A Beggar on Horseback, " 
&e., &. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


4. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taaoxrray, Author 
of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


WORKIN G CLASS, Seoaweek puarantecd! 
$60 a week guaranteed. 

Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free heyy Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


ANTED! some to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 
_ thing furnished and expenses paid. 
OULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 











Es 








Drankenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees & 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp ‘or evidence. 


$5t0$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than at =e 
else. Particulars free. Address G@. Stinson & Co., Portland, Ma: ain 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. Ae were 
Business strictly legitimate. Particularsfree. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 











Harerr’s Macaztr, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harprr’s Magazine, Harrer’s WeEKLy, and HaRrper’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 _ Cosnereng extra copy. 

The Postage on t ine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weakly. a and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 





at any time. When no date is speci- 

it is understood that for the Magazine begins 
= the current Volume ; gts ‘te Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the ‘order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Ha *s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PI 











FACETIZ. 


Soorrry belles are in a 
flutter in consequence of the 
intelligence that the Kin 
of the Sandwich Islands 
coming here. bet 
marrying man, 
will have a good chance, 
dozen more or less is noth- 
ing in the eyes of a Sand- 
wich Islander. 


a rs 

An Illinois editor spea 

of an “ eighty- ear-old ogh 
poate in his town “Bo 
seen the snows of three- 
score years and ten.” What 
was the matter with his eyes 
during the other ten years? 
Or didn’t it snow: for ten 
winters? This is some- 
thing the public is interest- 









The boy with the big 
watch said time hung heavy 
on his hands. 


_—_\_>—__ 

What is the difference be- 
tween a nasty pill and a jol- 
ly picnic ?—One is a little 
swallow, the other a great 
lark. 


SESS SSSSQGT >> 


A Ssorrr.—The_ surest 
way to §et on in life is to 
grow old. 


A new Texas paper an- 
nounces its religious posi- 
tion thus: “In religion we 
are conservative, and we in- 
tend to adhere to the cash 
system.” 


—_—————_— 
“A — man,” _— a 
witty Frenchman, ‘is like 
a pin; his head prevents 
him from going too far.” 


a 

Cur To tHE Quicx.—A 
well-known journalist re- 
cently visited the steam saw- 
mills of Messrs. Blank & 
Co., and entered so minute- 
ly into the working of a 
circular saw erected there 
that he got confused as to the distinction between an 
elm log and a human trunk. His widow thinks that 
after such a testimony to the efficacy of their machin- 
ery the firm ought to find enough elm planking for a 
full-sized adult coffin. Her husband’s opinion we 
have yet to learn, 


A ovriovs Hysrm Animat—The cricket-bat. 


Pistia bee wre ket as 

HARDER STILL! 

Braaar (to dy: tic old gentleman, whose temper is 

a trifle irritable). “* Please give a copper to a poor fel- 
low who hasn’t tasted f all day.’ 

Dysrertio orp Gent. “ All day! What's that? 

Why, I haven’t digested any for a week !” 


———_——_— 
HUNKS ON HIS HEAD-STONE. 

Weep not for me, relations dear ; 

You’d onions need to force a tear. 

I left you all I had to leave: 

Had it been nothing, you might grieve. 

But now all’s yours that once was mine, 

So therefore don’t pretend to whine. 


> 
Dexrenity.—The youthful mind is observant and 
inquiring, but it lacks experience. Young Tomkyns 
borrowed a gun to go Fore maaan and not un- 
derstanding the breech-loading system, began to ram 
down the cartridge. He has since frequently observed 
how lucky it was that in an idle hour he learned to 
write with his left hand. 


> 
AN ENTER-PRISING Man—The burglar. 


——_>—_—__ 

When you see a horse start off for a walk, shout 
“whoa!” at the top of your voice, and flourish your 
hat and handkerchief. It soothes and tranquillizes 
his feelings amazingly. 


—>—— 
Srrina Tnoveut ror Ericunrs—De aspara-gustibus 
non est disputandum. 


—_@————— 

A Response.—An editor says his ancestors have 

been in the habit of living a hundred years. His op- 

ment responds by saying that ‘‘ that was before the 
troduction of capital punishment.” 


THE DESCENT OF MAN. | 
Figurative Party. “ So long as J ama Man, Sorr, what does it matther to me whether 
me Great-Grandfather was an Anthropoid Ape or not, Sorr !” 
Literat Party. ‘“ Haw! wather disagweeable for your Gwate-Gwandmother, wasn't it?” 
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COMPLIMENTS. 


TOO GOOD. 
Abroad I take my devious way 
When flowers their petals now unfold; 
With hyacinths and — gay 
My neighbor’s garden I behold. 

Had I the leisure and the means 
(Perhaps ’tis best that I have not), 
I'd grow the like; and I’d rear greens 

And parsnips for my lowly pot. 
Sweet blossoms! I enjoy their sight 
As much as e’er their owner can. 
But is my pleasure wholly right? 
Their owner is another man. 
Should not the pleasure they impart, 
Since they belong to him alone— 
Oh, tell me, my ving heart !— 
Be none of maine, and all his own? 
Methinks that, as I pass along, - 
To look upon them I may dare, 
And smell them too, and yet not wrong 
My neighbor when his joy I share. 
I relished oft a school-mate’s cake, 
Saying within myself, ‘‘ How nice!” 
I robbed him not. I could partake 
His happiness without a slice. 
I loved; was not beloved 
My love became another's bride. 
But soothed was aes: 
With balm which sympathy supplied. 
In fancy I reversed the case; 
My rival I imagined me; 
My own self put in that man’s place— 
And felt—and feel—more glad than he. 


—_—_>—— 
Rounnine Brooxs.—The books in the running brooks 
were probably volumes of water. 


os 

Rasper, being told he looked seedy, and asked what 
business he was in. replied, “The hard-wear business ; 
look at my wardrobe.” 


a 

A sagacious papa exceedingly mortified his daughter 
by ordering to be printed on her wedding-cards, ‘‘ No 
presents, except those adapted to an income of $1500.” 











her and do some Shoppin i h 
an hour or two. There will be only ‘en at Dinner, and we sha’n’t leav 
know, Grandma dear |” 


Hostess (wishing to be polite). ‘‘ Good-evening, Mr. Lovibond! So sorry your wife couldn’t come too!” 
Host (wishing to be politer). ‘‘ Nobody here is likely—haw—to regret Mrs. Lovibond’s absence half so much—haw—as Mr. Lovibond does !” 


A member of Congress got out this sentence: “ Mr. 
Speaker, the generality of mankind in general are dis- 
pee to exercise oppression on the generality of man- 

ind in general,” when he was pulled down to his seat 
by a friend, with the remark, ‘‘You’d better stop; 
you are coming out of ‘the same hole you went in at.” 


——_——_—_ 

The following dialogue occurred in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, Paris, between a patriarchal gentleman 
and his granddaughter : 

‘‘ What makes your hair so white, grandpapa ?” in- 
quires the maiden. ‘ 

“T’m very old, my dear; I was in the ark,” says 
grandpapa, humorously, but with a reckless regard for 
rue which does not prepossess us in the old man’s 

‘avor. 

“Oh,” says the child, regarding her relative with a 
fresh interest, *‘ are you Noah 2?” 

** No, I am not Noah.” 

* Are you Shem, then 2?” 

“No, I am not Shem.” 

* Are you Ham ?” 

**No, Iam not even Ham.” 

“Then you must be Japhet,” says mademoiselle, at 
the end of her historical. tether, and growing rather 
impatient of the difficulty that surrounded her aged 
relative’s identifi¢ation. 

“No, I’m not Japhet.” 4 

“Then, grandpapa, you're a beast!” 


> ; 

A woman in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, advertises her 
husband for sale for a hundred dollars. He is recom- 
mended as strong, healthy, and good-looking. Such 
a chance for a bargain as this does not often occur. 
There is only one thing that looks suspicious—so low 
a price for so fine an article makes a careful purchaser 
wonder if there is not something more than meets the 
eye in the advertisement. The legal proprietor of 
this gentleman must be very much in want of money, 
or very little in want of a husband. 


_ —————. 
SINGLE VIRTUE. 


Bright eyes are soon bedimmed, spoiled form and face. 
Ailments, expenses, cares, vex married life. 
Whate’er I’ve done amiss, in any case, 
I never coveted my neighbor’s wife. 
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A young lady of.Philadel- 
phia was recently struck 
with the uselessness of her 


i g 
Fates she hemmed one side 
of a—in fact, any future 
husband's pocket-handker- 
chief, which the B pone par- 
ents have framed and hung 
in a conspicuous position. 


Tue sMoprRN “ Frying 
Dutouman”—At Atcheen. 
—————_>___—_ 
Qurry.—Can a geological 
clergyman with a collection 
of ores, etc., be called a cab- 
inet ister ? 


_ So 
Must not a man be in a 
state of pecuniary embar- 
rassment if he pops the 
question and also pledges 
his betrothed before he 
marries ? 


=. 

A genuine Highlander, 
looking ‘at a print from a 
picture by one of the old 
masters, in which angels 
were represented blowing 
trumpets, inquired if the 
angels played on trumpets; 

being answered in the 
affirmative, made the re- 
mark, ‘‘Hech, Sirs! I won- 
der they dinna borrow a pair 
o’ guid loud bagpipes.” 


As a school-master was 
employed the other day in 
Scotland in his “ delightful 
task” of teaching a 8) 
urchin to cipher on the 
slate, the precocious pupil 

ut the following question 
© his instructor: “Where 
diz a’ the figures gang till 
when they’re rubbit out 2?” 





SratistroaL.—A great poet 
hasremarked that the course 
of true love never did run 
smooth. Little Bigsby quite 
agrees with him. He was 

taking — but surrepti- 
tious tea with the fair Lucinda Pickletub, when her 
father returned unexpectedly. ky wd wishes to place 
at the disposal of the Statistical Society the interest- 
ing information that there are sixteen large and hard 
knots on old Pickletub’s holly walking-stick. 


——»_—— 
THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
A lady wished a seat. A ca handsome gentle- 
man brought one, and seated the lady. 
“Oh, you’re a jewel,” said she. 
“Oh no,” he replied ; “I’m a jeweler. I have just 
set the jewel.” , 


Sweet Homze—A bee-hive. 


—.——. 
ONLY A WORD. 
A BUSINESS-LIKE POEM. 


“Come,” was the only word she said: 
The only word—but oh, her look! 
I read it like some fairy book ; 


And, as I re: 
The swimming b of perfumed light 
Grew faint. I watched her sudden flight 


Like. one enraptured in a trance; 
Then swiftly cleft the whirling dance, 

And followed blindly where she led. 
Through jeweled throng she swept in pride. 
She stood alone, and by her side 
I stood! She felt her magic power. 

Came music soft and sweet. 

I plucked a choice exotic flower: 
I longed with worlds my love to dower— 

To cast them at her feet. 


She spoke again. She whispered “Go!” 
My blood rose hot! I cried, 
“Go, darling! Yes, from land to land, 
O’er raging seas, o’er barren strand: 
A wanderer from clime to clime, 
On to eternity through time— 
Be this my lot, supreme, sublime ! 
No joy shall charm, no spell entice. 
hy mandate. Ready, see, 
repared to fly for thee!” 
She said, “‘Go—get a strawb’ry ice!” 





GENTLE TEMPTATION. 


“ Not come while we are so gay? Oh, but there’s Nothing going on just now, I assure you! ‘To-morrow there will only be 
the Park in the Morning, and then some People come to Luncheon, and afterward Mamma wants me to go and pay Visits with 
, and you won’t mind Mrs. Muff to Five-o’clock Tea, and we may possibly go to the Flower-Show for 
e for Aunty’s Dance until long after your Bed-Time, you 


